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( (HAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


Tue CampAIGNS OF THE CIviL 
War, CompLeTeD. 


12. The Virginia Campaion 
of ’64 and ’65. 


THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC AND THE 
ARMY OF THE JAMES. 


By Andrew A. Humphreys, Brigadier-General, Chief of 
Engineers, and Brevt. Major-General, U. S. A.; Chief 
of Staff, Army of the Potomac; commanding Second 
Corps, etc., etc. I vol., 12mo, with 11 maps, pre- 
pared under the direction of General Humphreys, 
price, $1. 

The volume describing the series of operations which 
ended with the capture of Lee's army and the downfall 
of the Southern Confederacy, may therefore be considered 
from the interest of its subject the most important of the 
series of war histories which it brings to a close, It is 
fortunate in having for its author the one man who by 


‘ universal consent is pre-eminently qualified to be the his- 


torian of the military operations of this difficult and de- 
cisive campaign. 

The universal confidence in his personal character and 
abilities that has given General Humphreys an almost 
unique place among military men, has caused this vol.- 
ume, his most important contribution to the literature of 
the war, to be awaited more eagerly than any other 
record of the military operations of the great conflict that 
has yet appeared. , 

The size of the book necessarily largely exceeds the 
limits of those of the series that precede it. The maps 
are numerous, and are unusually minute and accurate. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME. 


Statistical Record of the 
Crvl War. 


By Ferdinand Phisterer, late Captain U. S. Army. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1. 


The nature of the volume, and its value to every stu- 
dent of the war history, may be gathered from some lead- 
ing heads in the list of its contents, which includes the 
figures of the quotas and men actually furnished by all 
States; a list of all organizations mustered into the United 
States service ; the strength of the army at various periods ; 
its organization into armies, corps, etc.; the division of 
the country into departments, etc.; chronological list of 
all engagements, with the losses of each; tabulated state- 
ments of all losses in the war, with the causes of death, 
ctc.; and full lists of all general officers. 





NEW BOOKS: 


The Campaigns of the Civil 
War. 


13 vols., 12mo, cloth (in a box), $12.50. 


An American Four-tn- 
Lland in Britian. 


By Andrew Carnegie, 1 vol., octavo, with an artotype il- 
lustration, $2.00. 


The book gives a lively account of the author's famous 
drive with a party of friends, on a coach; through Eng- 
land and Scotland. ‘The trip was or ginally suggested by 
Mr. Black’s novel, “ The Strange Adventures of a Phae- 
ton,” and extended from Brighton to Inverness, a distance 
of more than eight hundred miles, which was accom- 
plished in about seven weeks, Mr. Carnegie is an enter- 
taining and agreeable writer, and this record of his novel 
journey is proving to be one of the most successful 
books of the year. 


A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 


Old Creole Days. 


By George W. Cable. Part I.—Madame Delphine,— 
Café de Exiles,—Belles Demoisel'es Plantation. PART 
Ii.—* Posson Jone,”’—Jean-ah Poquelin,—’Tite Pou- 
lette,—’Sieur George,—Madame Delicieuse. 16mo. 
paper, each complete, price 30 cents. 


“ Nothing in recent literature is more enchanting and 
romantic than his descriptions of Louisiana scenery ; 
and his human figures are drawn in it with equal deli- 
cacy and tender refinement. The scenery is real, the 
people live and laugh, and work and play their little 
parts in the sunlight, but the genius of the author has 
cast over the land and people that truest of all lights, 
the idealizing light of sentiment.”"—Charles Duualey 
Warner, in the llartford Courant. 


Lhe Englhsh Novel, and 
the Frinceple of Its 
Development. 


By Sidney Lanier, author of “The Science of English 
Verse,” “The Boys’ Froissart, etc. 1 vol., crown 8vo., 
$2. 


Mr. Lanier inquires: What is that special relation of 
the novel to modern man by virtue of which it has be- 
come a paramount literary form? In answering the 
query, he traces the growth of human personality from 
Eschylus and Plato, through the Renaissance, Shak- 
spere, Richardson and Fielding, down to George Eliot, 
in whom the numerous threads are gathered into one. 
The portion of the work directly concerned with the 
modern novel is very largely devoted to a critical yet 
loving study of the last-named author, accompanied by 
copious extracts from her works. 


*_*These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


742 & 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





English Style in Public 


Discourse. 


With Special Relation to the Usages of the Pulpit. By 
Prof. Austin Phelps, D. D., author of «‘ The Theory of 
Preaching,” “ Men and Books,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo. 
$2. ' 

Professor Phelps's new book is particularly fascinat- 
ing from its stores of happy illustrations and frequent 
discussions of mutters that everyone is interested in, 
but which few are competent to decide for themselves. 
By far the greater part of the volume reiates to English 
style in its widest acceptation, and the entire work is 
the most systematic treatise upon the subject ever made 
by an American writer. 


The Wisdom of Holy Scrip- 
lure. 


With Principal Reference to Skeptical Objections. By 
Rev. J. H. McIlvaine, D.D. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.50. 
This strikingly original and suggestive book contains 

the ripe and scholarly fruits of the author’s studies for a 

lifetime. The work pre-ents original views on the fol- 

lowing and other subjects: Mirac'es; the relations be- 
twecn religion and science, and religion and politics; 
the creation, sin and fullof min; the complex per- 
sonality of Christ; the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tian sociology. One of the many results of these discus- 
sions is that progress—material, moral, and spiritual,—is 
a fundamental law of human society. 


The Gospel of the Secular Life. 


With a Prefatory Essay, by the Rev. W. HH. Fre. 
mantle, Canon of Canterbury. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 


This series of remirkable sermons delivered by the 
Rev. W. H. Fremantle, the Rector of St. Mary’s Church, 
London, protesting against the tendency toward ritualism 
and the withdrawing of the Church from the sphere 
and interests of secular life, is now published in a vol- 
ume, under the title, “The Gospel of Secular Life.” The 
book attained at once a very wide circulation in Eng- 
land, and has become the subject of much serious dis- 
cussion. 


Old Testament Revision. 


A Hand-Book for English Readers. By Alexander 
Roberts, D. D., author of «« Companion to the Revised 
Version of the English New Testament.” 1 vol., 
12mo, $1.00. 

«“ Dr. Roberts gives us a useful little hand-book on the 
Old Testament. We have read it with great in- 
terest. It is scholarly, liberal and strong.  }r. Roberts 
is himself one of the revisers, and he is qualified by long 
siudy to pronounce the judgments and to give the infor- 
mation which the volume contains.”——-British Quarterly 
Review. 
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Ces Pane NL i toe Re 


THIRTYV-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Orrice: Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 











JANUARY ist, 1883. 











Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1883, - 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Premiums, r ° ° ° : ° r ° ° + $9,604,788 38 


$45,130,006 26 
















Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1882, - ° ° ° : ° ‘ ; 452,161 0o—$9,152,627 38 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on real estate te sold), “ : é ° ; ‘ ; + 3,089,273 21 
Less interest accrued January ist, 1882, . e ° ° . ° ° e : 291,254 80— 2,798,018 41—$11,950,645 79 







$57,080,652 65 





DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 














Losses by death, including reversionary additions tosame, . . ° ° ° ‘ : f $1,955,292 00 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary additions to same, ‘ ° x i > ‘ ; ‘ 427,258 95 
Annuities, dividends, and returned ees on cancelled aad 5 . : ° 2 ° . : F 3,827,758 76 
Total paid policy- -holders, ; . . ; ° > ° ° . $6,210,309 71 
Taxes and reinsurances, . . ‘ ‘ . ; ° ; “ 2 : 234,678 2 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and ‘physicians’ fees, s ‘ : ‘ > : - ‘ A + 14332,038 3 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc., . ; ; . 5 ‘ é , ; ‘. 385,111 18—$8,162,137 $4 









$48,918,561 511 





eee. 





















Cash in bank, on hand and in transit (since received), ‘5 ; : : P . $1,276,029 67 
Invested in United States, New York City and other stocks (market value), ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : "$19,953,956 52 18,072, 2074 8 
Real Estate, 5 + 49133,065 13 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $17,950,000 °° and the policies assigned to the Company as 
additional collateral security), . + 19,306,940 16 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market ‘value, $5,191 139 50), 3 : ° ‘ . 42313,000 00 
*oans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies amounts to $2,690,961), ° : : ° : 494,032 23 
uarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to January ~*~ 1 3 ; 2 ‘ . , : 540,555 9 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection, f = - : 5 ‘ 3945395 19 
Agents’ balances, . A ; : 2 é ; ; m ‘ . F 62,424 95 
Accrued interest on investments, January 1st, 1883, : . . ‘ ; : . ; ‘ i 4 326,000 tie 13,515 Iz 
Excess of market value of securities over cost, . 1,881 71 
*4 ay sag aed of these items will onmgany the usual cunt vajent filed ‘with the aimee ‘Department wf the State of 
ew Yor 





CASH ASSETS, January rst, 1883, - - - - - $50,800,396 82 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 

























Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January 1st, 1883, 4 ‘ r e : e . . ° e ‘ + $351,458" 21 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc., . : . . . ° . ° . . . 138,970 23 
Matured endowments, oue and unpaid (claims not Presented), ° ° ° . ° . . ° . . . 532350 4 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for), | . ‘ 6,225 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insurance at 4 per cent., Carlyle net premium ; non-participating at 5 per 

cent. Carlyle net premium, 430174,402 78 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, ‘January 1st, 1882, over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing poli- 

cies of that c'as<, ° . ° ° + ($2,054,244 03 
Addition to the Fund during 1882, for surplus and matured 1 reserves, ‘ F . ; . : : ‘ 1,109,966 co | | 

$3,164,210 0: 

DEDUCT.— é 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Tontines, . . ° ° . e ° 1,072,837 87 
Balance of Tontine Fund, January 1st, 1883, ‘ A “ ‘ ° e ° ° % > e 2,091,372 16 
Reserved for premiums paid i in advance, r . ‘ 7 é . ° °° e ° ° . : _35782 36 





$45,851,555 08 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent., - - - - - - - - - - - - - - $4,948,841 79 


Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4% per cent., estimated at - $10,000,000 00 


} From the undivided surplus of $4,948,841 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend to participating polic ies in proportion to their contribution 
te surplus, available on settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 12,178 policies have been issued, insuring $41,325,550. 


Number of { Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,405 an. 1st, 1879, $125,23a144 Death ( 1878, $1,687,676 Income { 1878, $1,948,665 Dhvisible an, 18st, 1879, $2,811,436 
an, 1st, 1880, 45,705 Amount | Jan. 1st, 1880, 127,417,763 1879, 1,569,854 1879, 2,033,650 an. 1st, 1880, 3,120,375 
Policies an, ist, 1881, 48,54 an, 1st, 1881, 135,726,916 Claims{ 1830, 1,731,721" from 188), pes” Surplus at ; Jan. rst, 1881, 4,295,096 
an, 1st, 1882, 53,927. at risk. 1st, 1882, 151,760,824 1881, 2,013,203 1881, 2,132,654 an. 1st, 1882, 4,827,036 

in force. an, 1st, 1883, 60,150 an, ISt, 1883, 171,415,097 paid. (1882, 1,955,292 Interest. | 1882, 2,798,018 4 percent. | Jan. rst, 1883, on 


TRUSTEES: 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, H. B. CLAFLIN, LOOMIS L. WHITE, WILLIAM H. BEERS, ALEX. STUDWELL, 

WM. H. APPLETON, JOHN M. FURMAN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, | R. SUYDAM GRANT, 

WILLIAM BARTON, DAVID DOWS, S. S. FISHER, JOHN MAIRS, ARCHIBALD H. WELCH. 

WILLIAM A. BOOTH, HENRY BOWERS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., HENRY TUCK, M. D., 

THEODORE M. BANTA, CASHIER. MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
| D. O’ DELL, SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENCIES. PRESIDENT. ° 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., WILLIAM H. BEERS 
HENRY TUCK, M.D, } MEDICAL Exaservens. VicE-PRESIDENT AND ACTUARY. 


MORE & VANUXEM, General Agents for Pennsylvania, 534 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Five editions sold in advance of publication. Seventh edition 
now in press. 


Through One Administration. 


By Mrs. FRANCES Hopcson Burnetr. 
$1.50. 

A wonderfully powerful and interesting story of mod- 
ern life and political intrigues in Washington, full of 
dramatic intensity and vivid portraiture. Zhe sales of this 
romance of our republican court circle have been aston- 
ishing. 


1 vol., 12mo, 


The Led-Horse Clazm. 


By Mary HALLock Fovi. 1 vol., 16mo. Illustrated by 


the author. $1.25. 

A thrilling story of the mining camps of Colorado. 

“ Unusual depth and charm.”—S¢. Paul Pioneer- Fress. 

“A charming story, charmingly illustrated."—M. Y. 
Times. 

“Tt is a truly fascinating piece of American fiction, and 
the author’s illustrations are admirable.”— Phila. Press, 


“The most vigorous romance of mining life that has 
been written since Bret Harte’s stories."-—. Y. World. 


“Mrs. Foote’s first novel has raised her to a level on 
which she is only to be compared with our best women 
novelists. To make this comparison briefly, Miss Wool- 
son observes keenly, Mrs. Burnett writes charmingly, 
and Mrs. Foote feels intensely."—7he Critic. 


The Real Lord Byron. 


New Views of the Poet’s Life, by Joun CorDy JEAFFRE- 
SON. I vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


A new and most thorough study of the facts of the 
great poet’s career, in which many long-existing misap. 
prehensions are corrected, and many hitherto-ignored 
incidents are brought to light, and set in their proper re- 
lation to the fruits of Byron’s life. , 


“There has never been so valuable a biography of 
Byron.”—A ora lerry, in Phila. Press. 


“Well-written, lively, and interesting to a high de- 
gree."—WV. Y. Tribune. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 


JUNE ATLANTIC, 


Now reaay everywhere, contains : 


MR. WASHINGTON ADAMS IN ENGLAND. 


Part I. RicHarp Grant Wuirts. 
HOW THE WOMEN WENT FROM DOVER. 
Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
MONTSERRAT. 


Cuarves DupLey WARNER. 


DAISY MILLER. 
AComedy. Act. III]. Henry Jamgs, Jr. 


MR. EMERSON IN THE LECTURE-ROOM. 





A. F. 
A LANDLESS FARMER. 


Part II. Saran Orne Jewett. 


BRIDGET’S STORY. 
L. C. Wyman. 


Other Essays, Poems, Contributors’ Club, and Book Reviews. 
35 Cents a Number; $4.00 a Year. 


HoucutTon, Mirryuin & Co, Boston. 








21 & 28 South Sixth Street, & S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s Garden 
Seeds, ndreth’'s Rural Register and Almanac for 1883, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
German, free to all applicants, 


















¢ HABLA V. ESPANOL ? 
PARLEZ-VOUS FRANCAIS? =f 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch? F 


IN TEN WEEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 


Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal’s 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French or 
German, for the comiaat price of $5.00. 

AN subscribers—$5.00 for each language—become act- 
ually pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who corrects all exercises, 
and corresponds with them in regard to any difficulties & 
which may occur. 

Specimen Copy, 
Spanish, French or German, 25 cents. 

Says Tue Nation, New York: “This is withou 
doubt the best system ever devised for learning to speak 
@ foreign language in a short time.” 

ug Send $5.00 for full subscription, with privilege of 
a all your ex rrected and questions an- 
ewered. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
299-305 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 



























JUST PUBLISHED 


G.P.PUTNAMS SONS, 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York: 





The Golden Chersonese, and the 
Way Thither. 


By IsAxELLA L. BirpD (Mrs. Bishop), author of « Life 
in the Rocky Mountains,” “« Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,’ 
etc. With 24 illustrations and 2 maps. (ctavo, cloth, 
$2.25. Sketches of travel in the Malayan Peninsula. 


“ Miss Bird is the ideal traveller.”"—London Specta- 
tor. 


«‘To those who have read the author’s other volumes, 
this needs no commenéation, and those who have not 
have missed a great pleasure."—M. Y. World. 


Authors and Publishers: 


A MANUAL OF SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGIN. 
NERS IN LITERATURE. 


Comprising a description of publishing methods and 
arrangements, directions for the preparation of MSS. 
for the press, explanations of the details of book-manu- 
facturing, with instructions for proof-reading, and 
specimens of typography, the text of the United States 
copyright law, and information concerning international 
copyrights, together with general hints for authors. 
12mo, cloth, extra, $1. 


“On every point treated we can conscientiously recom- 
mend this book to everyone desiring information upon 
the subject of which it treats. It answers many questions 
which are frequently asked of editors of newspapers, and 
answers them much better than most daily editors are 
able to do.”— Providence Fress. 


Topics of the Time: 


A SERIES OF REPRESENTATIVE ESSAYS ON 
QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


Principally selected from the leading British and Con- 
tinental journals. Published in handsomely printed 16mo 
volumes, which will be issued monthly. Price each, in 
paper, 25 cents; in cloth, flexible, 60 cents. 


Subscriptions received in advance for twelve numbers, 
in paper, $2.50; in cloth, at $6.00. 


Ready this week, the volume for May: 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS, comprising papers by 
Giffen, on World-Crowding; Labouchére, on The 
Coming Democracy; Laveleye, on The European 
Terror; Jehan de Paris, on Secret Societies in 
France; and other important essays. 


Putnam’s New Catalogue forwarded to any address 
upon application. 











&c., &c., &e. 





A FULL LINE ALWAYS LN STOCK. 





SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED anv MADE To ORDER. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


Nos, 2! and 23 North Tenth &t., Philadephia. 





HALLS SAFE AND LOCK CO., 


BURGLAR AND FIRE-PROOF 


SAFES. 


Dovetailed Bank Works, Vault Fronts, 


COMBINATION AND TIME LOCKS. 


279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


—ALso,—— 


CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO, 


LOUISVILLE. 


ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAGO, 


CINCINNATI, 








MSCLEES. 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 





Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 


THE PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST. 


INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 186s. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL, 





$1,000,000. 


CAPITAL, a 1 
$12,338 ,472.26. 


ASSETS, 


INSURE LIVES, GRANT ANNUITIES, RECEIVE 
MONEY ON DEPO IT, returnable on demand, for which irter- 
est is allowed, and are empowered by law to actas EXECUTORS, 
ADMINISTRATORS, TRUS! EES, GUARDIANS. ASSIGN- 
EES, COMMITTEES. RrCEIVERS, AGENTS, &c.. for the 
fa:thful performance of which their capital and surplus tund furnish 
ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMFNTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the a:sets of the 
Company. 

‘the incomes of parties residing abroad carefully collected and 
duly remitted, 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President, and Actuary. 

1T. WIS'TAR BROWN, Chairman Finance Committee. 
JOSEPH ASHF ROOK, Manager Insurance Department. 
J. RUBERTS FUULKE, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS: 


Israel Morris, Phila. 
Chas. Hartshorne. Phila. 
Wm. Gummere, Phi'a. 
Philip C. Garrett, Phila, 
Frederic ‘ ollins, Phila, 


Saml, R. Stipley, Phila. 
T. Wistar Brown, Phila. 
Richard Cadbury, Phila. 
Henry Haines, Phila 
— H. Moris. * hila, 
ictard Wood, Phila. Murray Shipley, Cincinnati, 

William Hacker, Phila. | . M, Albertson, Norristown. 
Asa S. Wing, Philadelphia 





STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood’s Anerican Kitchener Range, 
39 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


[str P. WOOD & CO., 
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Barker Brotuers & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, 
allow Interest on Deposits and trans- 
acta general Banking and Brokerage 


Business. 





NARR & GERLACH, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No, 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, AND STUTTGART. 





D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


A Treatise on Insanity, 


IN ITS MEDICAL RELATIONS. By WILLIAM A. 
I[AMMOND, M. D., author of “A Treatise on the Dis 
eases of the Nervous System,” etc. 1 vol., 8vo, 767 
pages, cloth. Price, $5.00; in sheep, $6.00. 


In this work the author has not only considered the 
subject of insanity, but has prefixed that division of his 
work with a general view of the mind and the several 
categories of mental faculties, and a full account of the va- 
rious causes that exercise an influence over mental derange- 
ment, such as habit, age, sex, hereditary tendency, con- 
stitution, temperament, instinct, sleep, dreams, and many 
other factors. Toa great extent, the work relates to those 
species of mental derangement which are not seen within 
asylum walls, and which, therefore, are of special import- 
ance to the non-asylum physician. Moreover, it points out 
the symptoms of insanity in its first-stages, during which 
there is most hope of successful medical treatment, and 
before the idea of an asylum has occurred to the patient’s 
friends. 


Man Before Metals. 


By N. Joty, Professor at the Science Faculty of Toulouse. 
With 148 Illustrations. ‘International Scientific” 
Series. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 

Contents —PartT I. TitE ANTIQUITY OF THE TTUMAN 
Race: I. The Prehistoric Ages; II. The Work of 
Boucher de Perthes; III. The Bone Caves; IV. The 
Peat Mosses and the Kitchen-Middens; V. The Lake 
Dwellings and the Nuraghi; VI. Burial Places; VII. 
Prehistoric Man in America; VIII. Man of the Tertiary 
Epoch; IX. The Great Antiquity of Man. Part IL. 
PRIMITIVE CIVILIZATION: I. Domestic Life; III. A- 
griculture; IV. Navigation and Commerce; V. The 
Fine Arts; VI. Language and Writing; Vil. Religion; 
VIII. the Portrait of Quaternary Man. 


New Volumes of the “Parchment” 
Series. 


FRENCH LYRICS. Selected and Annotated, by 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With a Miniature Frontis- 
piece, by H. G. Glendoni. Parchment, antique, $1.25. 


Q. HORATI FLACCI OPERA. With an Etching, 
from a Design by L. ALMA TADEMA. Parchment, 
antique, $1.25. 


Glossary of Terms and Phrases. 


Edited by the Rev. H. Percy Switn, M. A., of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 8vo, cloth. Price, $3.00. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


rary charge of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, while the Presi- 
dent is making up his mind as to Mr. Raum’s successor. The choice 
seems to lie between Mr. Sitas B. Dutcuer of New York and 
Mr. ALEXANDER P. TuTToNn of Pennsylvania. Both are Stalwart Re- 
publicans, and both have a good record in the public service. Either 
would discharge the proper duties of the office well; probably neither 
would abstain entirely from using it for political purposes. Mr. Tut- 
TON seems to have the better claim, as he served faithfully and effectively 
in the internal revenue service, in breaking up the Whiskey Ring in 
this State. We should prefer a man in this responsible place who is 
permeated with the new ideas as to the relations of the public service 
to politics. Wedo not know that Mr. Tutton isso; but if Mr. Ar- 
THUR does not want such a man he probably can do no better than take 
Mr. TuTTOoON. 

In his new field of action Mr. Raum is conducting his campaign 
with vigor. He seems to be using his former subordinates as ‘‘drum- 
mers’’ for his new law business. The collector at Statesville, N. C., 
has sent out notices, on official paper, directing subordinates to tell 
those who claim rebates on tobacco that ‘‘ persons who wish his services 
can endorse the following on their claims: ‘GREEN B. Raum is hereby 
employed and authorized to collect this claim and receipt for draft 
issued in payment.’’’ Mr. Senator Vance, being himself a lawyer, 
resents this naturally ; but he hardly is justified in holding the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue responsible for a breach of official propriety to 
which its attention had not been called. Perhaps Mr. Knox will satisfy 
him that it 1s not the intention that the Bureau should push Mr. Raum’s 
business. 





In the Agricultural Bureau Mr. Lorinc has seen fit to remove Mr. 
PerER CoLuier from the position of chemist to the Bureau, and to ap- 
point another gentleman in his stead. We believe that either of these 
is equal to the work required of him; but, as Mr. CoLLIER was attached 
to Mr. Le Duc’s ideas in the management of the Bureau, it was not im- 
proper for Mr. Lorinc to prefer another man. But Mr. Co.iier’s 
scientific friends resented the change as though he had a prescriptive 
right to the place, and demanded his restoration by Mr. ARTHUR. The 
President replied very properly that it was Mr. Lorineo’s affair. If the 
responsible heads of departments are not to be allowed to choose those 
subordinates upon whom they rely for the execution of their ideas of 
policy, then responsibility must end and anarchy begin. Just as Mr. 
ARTHUR must choose a Secretary of State, so the Commissioner of 
Agriculture must be free to select his own chemist ; and any person 
who accepts such a position as this either must make himself acceptable 
to the successive occupants of the superior office or he must leave when 
his place is wanted. ‘This is fully recognized in the British civil ser- 
vice, in which places like that vacated by Mr. COLLIER are classed as 
staff appointments, and are filled by personal selection, as a general in 
command makes up his staff. But Mr. CoLtier’s friends, instead of 
being abashed by the reminder of this principle, have decided to open 
a campaign upon the Commissioner himself, with a view to putting 


Professor E. L. SturTEVANT in his place. We did not express any | 


cordial admiration of the wisdom shown in selecting Mr. Lorine. If 
the choice were to be made now, we probably should prefer Mr. Stur- 
TEVANT. But great injury must be done to the Bureau by this frequent 
changing of its superior; and it is impossible to justify an effort for Mr. 
Lorino’s removal, because of his exercising his unquestionable rights 
as head of the Bureau. Meanwhile we venture to suggest to our sci- 
entific friends that little or nothing is to be gained for science by its 
representatives stepping into the political arena, and that they them- 





| selves would lose nothing in public regard if they were to show a little 
R. KNOX, the Controller of the Currency, has taken tempo- | 


less cliqueishness and less eagerness to push some member of their 
special clique for every vacant place. 





IN the current number of Zhe Princeton Review, Mr. Davip A. 
WELLs undertakes to reply td’ the charge that the means of prosecuting 
the Free Trade campaign in America have been furnished in part from 
England. Mr. WELLs first of all represents this charge as put forward 
by American Protectionists generally, which is not the case. Our 
readers will bear us witness that at no time has it been referred to in 
these columns, except in reference to the fact of the gratuitous circula- 
tion of Mr. MoncREDIEN’s pamphlet. In that case we looked to see 
American Free Traders repudiate the impertinence of British interfer- 
ence in an American controversy, and especially so as Mr. MONTGRE- 
DIEN, instead of confining himself to the general question, undertook 
to instruct American voters specifically as to the exercise of the suffrage 
in choosing members of Congress. One Free Trader, and only one, 
Mr. EpwarD ATKINSON, did as we expected of them all; and in view 
of the silence of the rest it was not unnatural that they should be re- 
garded as destitute of the national self-respect which is implied in genuine 
patriotism. 

Mr. WELLs makes a general and a specific denial of the charge. 
Hc says that no case of any person or organization in England sending 
money or credit to America is known to any American representative 
of the Free Trade movement ; he denies the receipt of any such money 
by any Free Trade journal or organization in Amerlca; and he chal- 
lenges the production of ‘‘a scintilla of evidence to the contrary.’’ 
We are happy to oblige Mr. Wetts. Zhe London Times in 1844, dur- 
ing the Presidential campaign which resulted in the election of Mr. 
PoLK, said: ‘‘ A subscription was recently opened to raise funds to cir- 
culate Free Trade tracts in foreign countries. About £440,000 were 
subscribed. Some of these tracts are to be printed in New York for 
circulation in the United States.’’ Professor ALBERT S. BoLtEs says by 
by way of comment on this: ‘‘It has never been denied that most of 
the money thus raised was used to elect Mr. Potk, with the expectation 
or understanding that the tariff of 1842 would be radically modified in 
the direction of freer trade.’? It was with this transaction that the cry 
about ‘‘ British gold’’ began, and it was therefore by no means so 
groundless as Mr. WELLS would have his readers believe. Americans 
are fairly justified in inferring that what was done in that election has 
been repeated as occasion offers; and that Mr. WELLs was ignorant of 
this first transaction shows that he is by no means so omniscient as to 
warrant us in taking his word that it has not been done more recently. 
The MONGREDIEN business shows that no considerations of delicacy or 
propriety would be in the way. 


FURTHERMORE, it by no means follows that because no money or 
credit has been ¢ransmitted from Great Britain to the United States 
that no ‘‘ British gold ’’ has been employed for the purposes Mr. WELLS 
designates. There is plenty of British gold in America which might 
be put to this use. He refers to Mr. Horace GREELEY’s charges about 
the employment of ‘‘ British gold.’’ The only instance we recollect in 
which Mr. GREELEY referred to the matter was in his charge that the 
Free Trade organization in New York drew its resources from the sub- 
scriptions of the New York agents of British manufacturers and ex- 
porters, and that only a small proportion came even from the American 
importers of foreign goods. The publication of the subscription-list 
confirmed his charges most fully, and did a great deal to discredit that 
organization with the public. How it is with the Free Trade organiza- 
tions now in the field, we do not know; but weshould like to see their 
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subscription-lists analyzed by someone who knows the various classes of 
business people in New York. 

Mr. WELLS denies specifically that the CoppEN Club does or can 
spend large sums in the conversion of America to Free Trade. He 
overdoes the business, however, in trying to represent it as an inter- 
national and not a British association, by quoting the list of its honor- 
ary members, whom he calls ‘‘members’’ simply. The case against 
the CoppEN Club lies on the surface. It is the gigantic impertinence 
of the MoNTGREDIEN pamphlet, which was printed with ‘‘ British gold ”’ 
to influence an American election. The case against the American Free 
Traders in relation to the CoBpEN Club lies on the surface also. It is 
their utter and total failure, with the one honorable exception of Mr. 
ATKINSON, to resent that impertinence. 


THE chief examinership in the service of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has been filled by the appointment .of Mr. CHaRLEs LynaM of 
Connecticut, Mr. DE BENNEVILLE Keim having withdrawn his name. 
Of course, Mr. Ker in taking his departure speaks savagely of his 
many critics, and draws his toga of virtue around him with dignity. 
But he gives the public no contradiction of the stories current as to the 
means by which he secured his nomination. We made no reference to 
these stories in our criticism of that nomination, because such reference 
was needless. But, if Mr. Kemm is the man he wishes the country to 
take him for, he owes it to his good name to be much more explicit than 
he has been in his letter to the President. 

The twenty-two rules promulgated by the Commission with the 
consent of the President, and to go into effect July 16th, are drawn on 
the lines laid down in the PENDLETON bill. The most important in 
point of political significance are those which declare that no political 
pressure is to be exerted upon office-holders, and no political assess- 
ments levied on them. As Mr. ARTHUR has given his official /mprima- 
tur to this, we presume that office-holders in Pennsylvania and elsewhere 
may rest secure, whatever the chairmen of State committees may hint in 
their neat little circulars asking a contribution. But the declaration 
does not bind Mr. ArTHuR’s successor. Indeed we believe that each 
successive President will have to give his express consent to the whole 
arrangement. It can stand only as an agreement between the President 
and Congress that in the cases specified in the law he will exercise his 
Constitutional power of appointment only through competitive ex- 
aminations. A President who chose to fall back upon his Constitu- 
tional right would not be hampered even by the PENDLETON bill. 

Another important clause is that which gives the heads of depart- 
ments the right of choice for the four highest candidates on the list for 
any vacant office. This discretion, it seems to us, ought not to exist. If 
the examination is a test of merit, the highest on the list must be the 
best man. If he may be passed by, then the opportunity to show politi- 
cal favoritism is restricted, but not removed. When such choice is 
given, it rarely would occur that a head of a department would lack the 
opportunity, if he wanted it, to fill vacant places with men of his own 
way of thinking. It is true that the rules forbid any candidate to indicate 
in any way his political or religious preferences. But they cannot for- 
bid him to have friends, nor prevent his friends from dropping hints 
that A. B. is the only good Republican or the only sound Democrat of 
the four at the head of the list. : 

THE delegates from Philadelphia to the Pennsylvania Republican 
Convention were selected on Wednesday by ward and district conven- 
tions, the members of which were chosen at primaries held on Tuesday. 
At the latter few or none of the Independent Republicans presented 
themselves, and in the conventions on Wednesday there were no con- 
tests on the line of reform. The delegation that goes to Harrisburg 
will therefore be of the regulation sort, as thoroughly ‘* machine ’’-made 
as anything that has been usual in the past. Mr. Quay is at the head 
of it, and among the other conspicuous members are Mr. Lang, the 
‘* Recorder,’’ and Mr. Rowan, the Councilman from West Philadel- 
phia. Twenty-five out of the fifty-six delegates are office-holders of 
one sort or another, six being from the United States custom-house, 
and others representing the post-office, Mint, and internal revenue 
department. 

From such a delegation, of course, nothing is to be expected, except 





as Mr. Quay and his lieutenants may order it. This, however, simpli- 
fies the situation. When the old-fashioned delegations go up to 
Harrisburg, the men who create them and direct them are easily found. 
These forty-six delegates have amongst them not more than ten, but 
probably less than that, who would be likely under any circumstances 
to take other action than that which is ‘‘ ordered.”’ 


OnE of the bad bills passed by the New York Legislature was to 
enlarge the range of discretion given to the managers of savings-banks 
by allowing them to invest their funds in a great number of securities, 
good, bad and indifferent, which are at present not on any list of privi- 
leged securities. The record made by New York savings-banks since 
1873 has been such as to suggest that their managers should walk softly 
and take no needless risks. They area kind of institution which is neces- 
sary where the establishment of some equivalent to our building associa- 
tions is not possible. They do very little for their patrons, and the 
name, ‘‘ bank,’’ is not properly applicable to them. They are an age 
behind the ‘‘ people’s banks ’’ of Germany, as they do nothing to bring 
to the poorer classes the advantages of the credit system. We do not 
see how they can be managed with safety and to the best purpose, so 
long as they are competing with each other for deposits ; for each is 
tempted to bid higher than its neighbor, and to take the larger risks 
which bring either higher profits or dead losses. What the classes who 
require such institutions really need, isa Government system of savings- 
banks, such as Canada aiready has. That combines absolute security 
with the best facilities for the deposit, withdrawal or transfer of money, 
and prevents competition and its risks. 

The New York law is said to be the work, not of the managers of 
the savings-banks, but of a number of Wall Street gentlemen who are 
‘* long ’’ on some of the stocks and bonds mentioned in the bill. It is 
an attempt to make them a profit at the expense of poor people who 
have no wish to speculate with their savings. Out of about sixty 
savings-banks which have expressed an opinion, only four support the 
law. Governor CLEVELAND should not have much hesitation as to the 
disposal of such a measure. 


IT is reported from New York that the negotiations toward harmony 
between the two wings of the Republican party have made no progress 
since ex-Senator ConKLING’Ss speech, in which he traced all the misfor- 
tunes to the defeat of the GRANT movement at Chicago. Another and 
more credible version is that the delay is due to dissensions between 
the leaders of the party in regard to the division of advantages and 
nominations. This is the more likely. The Independent wing of the 
party in the Empire State has a good deal of private virtue in its ranks ; 
but as to the leaders, the wonder is how many of them ever put them- 
selves forward in that or any similar capacity. Their idea of inde- 
pendence and reform seems to bea dicker for the offices; and very 
little is to be hoped from the Independent Republicans in that quarter 
until such men as Mr. Curtis and Mr. WooprorpD get down into the 
arena and take their coats off. There is no place for scholarly fastidi- 
ousness in practical politics, and no necessity for degrading compliance 
in casting it aside. 

Mr. Conk inc we do not think big enough to count for much either 
way. If we may draw an inference from the many hints his friends and 
he himself have given, he will follow Mr. DooLitTLE, Mr. PALMER and 
Mr. TRuMBULL into the Democratic party at no distant date, and share 
in the prospects of Democratic success, of which he draws such glowing 
pictures. 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER thinks Americans are not combative enough 


for their rights. Yet a case has been carried to the Supreme Court 
which involved no more than two cents in payment of a railroad fare. 
The State of Illinois fixes three cents a mile as the maximum charge for 
railroad passengers. A citizen of the State demanded that he should 
be carried six miles for eighteen cents, and was refused because the 
railroad had fixed twenty cents as the price of the ticket. The 
Supreme Court decides once more in favor of the State law, and against 
the railroad. It says that the right of the State to regulate the charges 
made by a common carrier is a principle of common law, and nothing 
less than an express provision to the contrary in the charter can estop 
the exercise of the right. This is of importance, not to Illinois only, 
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but to the whole country. It may be regarded as ‘‘ crowning the 
edifice’’ of the Granger decisions. Who now charges the Western 
farmers with being thieves or communists, because they secured State 
regulation for railroads? Yet it is not so long since those charges were 


made by nearly every organ of public opinion in our Eastern cities. 





Goop NEws comes from South America in. the report that a treaty 
of peace between Chili and Peru has been signed and confirmed. The 
disputed provinces are ceded by Peru to Chili for ten years, and their 
possession after that date is to be determined by a vote of their people. 
The despatch says that whichever country gets them by this vote shall 
pay an indemnity to the other. We conjecture, however, that this is 
proposed only in the case that the ceded provinces should vote to return 
to Peru. Chili claims these provinces as her indemnity for the expenses 
_of the war, and she hardly is likely to pay Peru for them in any event. 
The terms of the treaty are perfectly fair, and not unlike those we sug- 
gested some time ago in reviewing the situation. The violation of the 
principle of nationality is avoided by the proviso which puts the future 
of these provinces within the power of their own people. If Chili in 
ten years can win them to prefer her rule to that of Peru, she will have 
the best right to them, and will have secured an adequate compensa- 
tion for the losses of the war. 

The future of Peru is a matter of public concern. This unhappy 
country is to begin a new era now, without the wealth drawn from silver 
mines and guano beds to corrupt her governors and demoralize her 
people. Poverty may be more propitious to the social virtues than an 
idle prosperity ever was, and her latter days may be more industrious, 
more orderly, and more hopeful, than her first. But the firmest be- 
liever in republican institutions may find room for a doubt whether 
such countries as Peru possess the public virtue and public spirit needed 
for the maintenance of such institutions. Monarchy belongs to a lower 
and transition stage in political development, from which the Spanish- 
American republics have not emerged. Chili might seem to disprove 
this; but Chili is an aristocratic not a democratic republic. 





A PETITION has been presented to the English Government asking 
the remission of the penalty imposed upon the editor of Zhe Free- 
Thinker for blasphemy. The despatch mentions among its signers a 
number of scientific men and agnostics, which naturally gives the 
impression that it is only men like Messrs. TyNDALL, Huxtey and 
SPENCER who have signed it. If this is the case, it can only be so 
because the promoters of the petition took some pains to keep it within 
that set of gentlemen. In the discussion called out by the sentence, 
there was no lack of Christians and even of clergymen who expressed 
their desire that the penalty should be remitted. This feeling, even 
among those who are hostile to Christianity, is owing much more to 
the unhappy management of the case by the presiding judge, than to 
any sympathy with the offender. It was recognized everywhere that 
the community has a right to repress and punish the discussion of cur- 
rent religious beliefs, when it is conducted with an evident purpose to 
outrage and irritate, rather than to convince. That the treatment of 
the Crucifixion by the editor of the /ree-Zhinker was beyond the 
bounds of common decency, was admitted on all hands. 


It is somewhat remarkable, however, that University College in 
London, which is controlled by the scientific agnostics, and which re- 
fused to elect JAMES MARTINEAU to a professorship, because, although 
the best man among the candidates, he was also a minister of religion, 
has limits and bounds to its toleration of atheists. It has refused Miss 
BEsaNT and Miss HoLyoAKE admission to its botanical classes, on the 
ground that their presence would disturb the harmony which character- 
izes those classes at present. As its classes certainly contain students 
whose belief is not a whit more positive than that of these two ladies, 
and as University College since 1869 has done nothing to diffuse any 
higher faith than theirs, there can be only one meaning to this proceed- 
ing. The British snob is powerful, even among the agnostics. 





TueE British Ministry have taken an important step forward in ac- 
cepting Sir WILIFRED Lawson’s local option plan as a Government 
measure. Sir WILIFRED is the wittiest of public men in Parliament, 
and has fought for this measure for years against great odds. The 
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liquor interest in England is stronger and more solidly organized than 
in America. It is a potent force in borough elections, as was seen by 
the return of Mr. Hatt in Oxford. It is represented largely in Par- 
liament. The Liberals have not been inclined to seek a collision with 
this interest, but they experienced the full force of its opposition in the 
election of 1880. The publicans were enraged at some minor bit of 
Liberal legislation, and supported BeacoNsFIELD and the “Jingo” 
policy as one man. That something would be done to limit their 
power before another election, we foretold at the time. The new law 
will enable the people of any community to expel them from any 
borough which wishes to be rid of them. Devotion to the temperance 
cause will be strengthened by devotion to the Liberal party when the 
matter comes to an issue. | 





CARDINAL JAcoBINI has authorized a contradiction of the despatch 
in regard to the admonition to Archbishop McCapgE, to which we referred 
last week. He probably might do as much with regard to much that is 
found in the despatches sent this week by the same newsmonger with 
reference to an admonition addressed to Archbishop CxoKE of Cashel. 
There is a kernel of truth in the new story. As everybody knows, the 
two chiefs of the Irish Church, Archbishops Croke and McCase, pull 
different ways on the question of the proper attitude of the hierarchy 
toward Irish politics. Archbishop McCase takes the course pursued by 
every Archbishop of Dublin since Dr. Murray. He attunes his politics 
to those of the Castle and cherishes the British connection. Dr. CROKE, 
on the contrary, avows his hearty sympathy with the Land League and 
with the national aspirations of his countrymen. Asa result of this 
dissension there has been a series of small appeals to Rome, which gen- 
erally take the Dublin view of matters as the least hazardous. The last 
of these has been as to the propriety of Roman Catholic priests pro- 
moting by addresses from the altar and in other public places the 
national subscription to pay off the mortgage on Mr. PaRNELUL’s Irish 
estates. The Pope, or rather the Roman Curia, rules against such 
proceedings, on the ground that it is a mistake to identify the Church 
and its ministers with the cause of an agitator like Mr. PARNELL. It is 
this decision which the Rome correspondent of Zhe Standard (London, ) 
has magnified into a formal decision against priests and good Cath- 
olics taking any share in the Irish agitation. 

It is announced, on what seems to be good authority, that the Eng- 
lish Government has accredited Mr. Errincton—called ‘‘ Lord 
ERRINGTON’’ in the despatches, by a prolepsis, we suppose,—as its 
agent at the Vatican. Perhaps this is as well. The Irish cause will 
lose nothing through the substitution of a responsible agent for an irre- 
sponsible correspondent, as the channel through which the world is to 
hear first of Papal decisions relating to Irish affairs. 





TuaT the French are decidedly in favor of continuing their sub- 
sidies to ship-building and ship-owning, is shown by the vote of 413 to 
47 in the Corps Legis/atif on a test question. There is a great deal of 
theoretical admiration for Free Trade in France ; but no people in the 
world draws the line more sharply between theory and practice. This 
is seen even in its economists. They may argue passionately through 
chapter after chapter for Free Trade, but they usually wind up with 
something like M. BLanqui’s admission that ‘‘ experience has already 
taught us that a people ought never to deliver over to the chances of 
foreign trade the fate of its manufactures.’? M. Bastiat is the only 
man of them who sticks to the text to the end. 





THE German Emperor’s proposal that the Imperial Diet should vote 
together the budgets of this and of next year, in order to leave time 
for legislation on social questions, such as the bill for the insurance of 
workingmen, has but scanty prospects of adoption at present. Prince 
BIsMARCK’s miscellaneous supporters have a majority in the committee to 
which the proposal has been referred ; but even their favorable report 
hardly will carry it through the Diet. The Liberals insist that this 
release for even a short time of their hold upon the purse-strings would 
amount to a temporary renunciation of the parliamentary system of 
government. The consistent Liberals have a right to this argument, 
but not those weaker brethren who never will oppose Prince BisMARCK 
in anything he has set his heart upon. 
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Tue English are moving for a canal from Alexandria to the Red 
Sea, as a rival to the Suez Canal. Exactly why they want another 
route is hard to see. ‘They have gained nothing by shortening the dis- 
tance to India, except new fears and responsibilities. The amount of 
traffic with the East has not been greatly increased by shortening the 
route. The nations along the Mediterranean, instead of buying Ori- 
ental commodities at English wharves as formerly, have begun to im- 
port for themselves. The English are the common carriers of the 
ocean, and the shortening of the route only diminishes the number of 
ships they have at any moment on the way to India or back, and for 
which they are charging the common carrier’s expenses and profits to 
other nations. As Mr. Carey well insisted, anything that brings the 
producer and the consumer nearer each other must reduce the power 
and the profits of the go-between called the trader. The Suez Canal 
has thus reduced England’s power over the commerce between Europe 
and Asia, and has diminished her profits from that commerce. The best 
thing for England would be the sudden and complete ruin of the Suez 
Canal. It would add to her profits and deduct from her anxieties. 
Her gains lay in the use of the longer route ; and although it is her 
shipping chiefly that uses the Canal she has had good reason to regret 
that her prophecies of failure for M. pE LEsseps did not come true. 
Why any of her people should want another is a mystery, unless it be a 
‘¢ Jingo’’ movement to strengthen the British hold on Egypt. 

The Government of the Khedive seems to put this construction on 
it. A judicial commission appointed to look into the matter reports 
that a monopoly was secured to the Suez Canal, and that the con- 
struction of no other can be permitted. 


Tue farcical arrangement called the ‘‘ Bishopric of Jerusalem’’ 
comes to an end with the death of the second incumbent of the see. 
The plan of getting Anglican ordination for a German Lutheran, and 
sending him to Palestine as a symbol of the unity and co-operation of 
Protestants, was devised by that rather hazy thinker, the late Baron 
Bunsen. In his view and that of his master, FREDERICK WILLIAM IV., 
it was to be the first step to a general unification of the Protestant 
churches. The plan found much acceptance in an age when logic was 
less and sentimental effusiveness more highly valued than at present. 
The only practical result was to drive Dr. NEwMan and his friends to 
the Church of Rome. They said that a Protestant bishop on ground 
already occupied by Latin and Greek bishops could be no other than a 
schismatic, and that the Church of England confessed his schismatic 
character in consenting to his ordination. Why it was worse from their 
point of view to set up a bishopric in Jerusalem than in Baltimore or 
New Orleans, we entirely fail to see. On the other hand the German 
churches were as little pleased by what seemed an attempt to superin- 
duce an Anglican episcopate upon their established order. The German 
Lutheran Church, if it ever should become episcopal,—which is not 
very likely,—will look to Lutheran Sweden and not to Reformed Eng- 
land for the episcopate. 


[See ‘‘ News Summary,"’ page 94.] 








BEGINNING ANEW IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

HE fresh start which the Republican organization in Pennsylvania 

is about to make is obviously a matter of high political cgncern. 

The beginnings of the new campaign will indicate, and its progress will 
show, not only the temper and the tendencies of the party in this State, 
but the probable future of the party in the country at large. It is quite 
true that in its local character the election is of minor importance ; the 
two places to be filled demand simply the service of two reputable citi- 
zens, competent by training and experience to scrutinize the accounts 
and keep the money of the State. But it is also true that from the can- 
vass now to be made there will be inferred the answer which the Repub- 
licans of Pennsylvania have made to the question whether they intend 
to put themselves and their organization in line against abuses and in 
favor of reform. ‘This is an answer of the greatest importance ; it will 
affect most seriously for good or for ill the ability of the Republican 
organization to elect its candidate for President a year later. If Penn- 
sylvania shall give the signal now for the advance of the party in the 
direction of a wholesome change in its usage and its public policy, the 
Republican future if not bright will at least be hopeful; and on the 





other hand, if it shall appear that after all the experience of the past 
two years nothing has been learned as to a wise and intelligent party 
course, then the result of the next Presidential election can be as well 
anticipated now as if it had already occurred. 

That we do not overstate the importance of Pennsylvania’s action 
will be admitted by all conversant with the facts of the case. The 
questions most directly involved in the general movement for reform 
have been here brought to the sharpest and most distinct issue. It is 
here that resistance to bad usages and evil tendencies has been most 
emphatically made, and that the methods of dissent have taken a shape 
which involves the interest of the entire nation. No Republican Presi- 
dent can be elected in 1884 without the vote of Pennsylvania ; and the 
vote of Pennsylvania would be worse than doubtful if Bossism and 
Hubbellism were found, notwithstanding the protests of 1882, to be 
still the potential forces within the Republican lines. 


The Independent Republican organization in Pennsylvania was and 
is a corrective agency. It was never intended to be a new party,— 
though, if the old parties had remained persistently unfaithful to the 
public welfare, it might have gone on to that. Under such circum- 
stances, indeed, it may still go on to that. But the men who led in it 
hoped and believed that the earnest expression of their dissent from the 
old management of the Republican organization would be the means of 
bringing it back to the line of its duty, and that when fully aroused to 
the issue its membership would once more array its forces in behalf of 
sound principles and a progressive and reformatory work. It results, 
therefore, that as to the present canvass the Independent Republicans 
have as yet taken no united action, have concerted no measures, an- 
nounced no programme, called no conventions, held no meetings, 
made no demands. They are waiting to see the opening and the pro- 
gress of the Republican party’s canvass. They are observant and ex- 
pectant. ‘They entertain the hope—perhaps we should say the expecta- 
tion,—that the healthy blood within the Republican organization will 
show its force, and that there will be such a convention, such nomi- 
nations, such a declaration of principles, and such leadership in the 
contest, as will command the respect and enlist the support of those 
who revolted at the old methods of ‘‘ machine’ rule, and declared their 
purpose to march independently until that sort of rule was overthrown 
and cast aside. 


It would be clearly wrong in thus outlining the situation to leave in 
obscurity anything germane to the subject which can be stated with 
precision and clearness. If the aim be to promote party unity and so 
secure party success, it is proper that the conditions which will bring 
these should be made as plain as possible. It is therefore fortunate 
that the Republicans who organized for independent action a year ago, 
and who emphasized the expression of their convictions six months 
after, did not make their demands vague or uncertain. The formu- 
lation of their platform was clear and distinct. There has never been, 
so far as we are aware, any complaint that it could not be understood. 
Independent of its propositions of change in party usage,—those agreed 
to by the Continental conference,—they made two substantial and es- 
sential demands. Both were in precise accord with those principles of 
the Republican party which were and are fundamental, and without 
which the party has no right of existence. They declared in substance 
against Boss Rule and against the Spoils System ; they demanded, in- 
stead of these abuses and monstrosities, ‘‘ the reformation of the civil 
service, the free and conscientious exercise of private judgment in 
public affairs, and the faithful discharge by those who assume represen- 
tative trust of the expressed will of the people.’’ 


No one, we believe,—certainly, no one within the Republican 
party whose expression is of any importance,—has controverted these 
propositions of reform or declared them improper or unreasonable. 
They were hailed from every direction, at the time they were formu- 
lated and announced, as the sign and expression of a higher and better 
course for the Republican organization. It would seem then that the 
application of them to the existing situation ought to be easily and suc- 
cessfully made. The State convention that has been called to meet at 
Harrisburg ought tou be composed of good material,—not the old pieces 
of the overthrown ‘ machine,’ but fair and faithful delegates chosen by 
the intelligent membership of the party. From such a convention, not 
‘set up’’ for some prearranged ‘‘slate,’’ but devoted to the task of 
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representing the wishes of the great body of the party, nominations and 
declarations might be expected that would command a hearty and 
united support. We have more confidence in such a body than is sig- 
nified by those gentlemen who think a prearranged ticket always a ne- 
cessity in order to avoid blunders; it would be amazing surely to find 
that the Republicans of Pennsylvania are incapable of saying for them- 
selves in a freely chosen convention whom they desire to have for their 
candidates, and are fallen finally to be the obedient henchmen of po- 
litical managers and wire-pullers. We have faith in a free convention. 
When Boss Rule has been forced to abdicate, when ‘“‘slated’’ tickets 
by ignominious defeat have learned the sure fate that awaits them, and 
when by reformation in the public service systems official places are no 
longer available for political barter, the better voice of Pennsylvania 
Republicanism must surely be the stronger voice in its conventions. 
Boss-ridden and ‘‘ machine’’-managed as the party has been in the 
past, it must respond, when its fetters are broken, to the call of its duty. 
And are its fetters broken? will be asked. That is what we are waiting 
and watching to see. 








THE HISTORY OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
SURPLUS. I. 


HE idea of providing from the national revenue for some part of 
the costs of State government, is by no means a novelty in our 
history. Nor is the story told in the statement that in 1835 the Treas- 
ury ‘‘loaned ”’ thirty-eight million dollars to the States, and that from 
that time to this there has been no surplus to distribute. 

It was in 1827 that the proposal was made first in Congress. In the sec- 
ond session of the Nineteenth Congress, a bill was on the table providing 
for the distribution of five millions annually, for four years, among the 
States, ‘in the ratio of direct taxation’? (7. ¢., of population), under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury ‘‘ may think proper to pre- 
scribe.’’ On the 1st of February, 1827, it was taken from the table, on the 
motion of Mr. Dickerson of New Jersey, the author of the measure. 
He stated its objects to be (1) to provide the States with money for edu- 
cational and internal improvements, while leaving each of them free to 
dispose of its share according to the character of its local wants; (2) 
‘‘to transfer to the Legislatures of the States the application of a part of 
the surplus funds of the general Government, and thus relieve Congress 
from a weight of legislation which from its mass alone is truly formid- 
able, but much more so from its producing a concentration of power in 
the general Government which was never intended to be vested there 
by those who formed our Constitution ;’’ (3) to disentangle the question 
of the general expediency of this or that part of the fiscal legislation 
from the question whether the general Government could use to advan- 
tage the revenue it would bring in. Mr. Dickerson stated the public 
debt at that time at $73,920,844, of which $53,624,597 were liable to 
redemption at any time. He thought it was time that ‘‘ Congress 
should provide some channels through which may flow, without danger 
to our whole system of government, a part of the revenues heretofore 
devoted to the payment of our public debt, erecting our public build- 
ings, making fortifications, paying pensions to the soldiers of the Revo- 
lutionary War, and a great variety of other subjects of expenditure 
now rapidly drawing to a comparatively small amount.’’ He depre- 
cated, on the one hand, the solution of the difficulty which would be 
furnished by a rapid reduction of the revenue, as likely to ‘‘ produce 
the most serious injury to industry.’’ On the other hand, he depre- 
cated the distribution of the surplus by Congressional appropriations 
for internal improvements, as destroying the balance of power within 
the system. The measure shared the fate usual with bills introduced 
near the close of an expiring Congress. 

Mr. DickerSON was a Democrat, in the days when the Democratic 
party was led by statesmen. He put forward his proposal-in the era 
when there was but one party in America ; and he based it on the idea 
for which that party had contended successfully with the Federalists. 
Had he lived to our times, he would have heard from modern Demo- 
crats, to his astonishment, that his plan was dangerous, as tending to 
obliterate the States, and to make the general Government omnipotent 
at their expense. He would have learned that the way to crush our 
local governments is to make them rich, without obliging them to 





impose burdens on their people; and that the way to aggrandize our 
national Government is to empty its treasury of the moneys which might 
be spent on Congressional jobs. 

The next appearance of the proposal to distribute the surplus was 
in a still more unexceptionable quarter. In President JacKson’s annual 
message at the opening of the Twenty-First Congress (December, 1829), 
he discussed the existence and disposal of a surplus, speaking first of 
‘* the ability of the Government in a very short time to extinguish the 
public debt.’’ He proceeds: 


When this shall be done, our population will be relieved from a considerable por- 
tion of its present burthens, and will find, not only new motives to patriotic affection, 
but additional means for the display of private enterprise. The fiscal powers of the 
States will also be increased, and may be more extensively exerted in favor of educa- 
tion and other public objects; while ample means will remain in the Federal Govern- 
ment to promote the general weal in all the modes permitted to its authority. 

After the extinction of the public debt, it is not probable that any adjustment of 
the tariff upon principles satisfactory to the people of the Union, will, until a remote 
period, if ever, leave the Government without a considerable surplus in the Treasury, 
beyond what may be required for its current service. As, then, the period approaches 
when the application of the revenue to the payment of debt will cease, the disposition 
of the surplus will present a subject for the serious deliberation of Congress; and it 
may be fortunate for the country that it is yet to be decided. Considered in connection 
with the difficulties which have heretofore attended appropriations for purposes of in- 
ternal improvement, and with those which this experience tells us certainly will rise, 
whenever power over such subjects may be exercised by the general Government, it is 
hoped that it may lead to the adoption of some plan which will reconcile the diversified 
interests of the States, and strengthen the bonds which unite them. Every member of 
the Union, in peace and in war, will be benefited by the improvement of inland naviga- 
tion and the construction of highways in the several States. Let us, then, endeavor to 
attain this benefit in a mode which will be satisfactory to all. That hitherto adopted 
has by many of our fellow-citizens been deprecated as an infraction of the Constitution, 
while by others it has been viewed as inexpedient. All feel that it has been employed 
at the expense of harmony in tke legislative councils. 

To avoid these evils, it appears to me that the most safe, just and Federal disposi- 
tion which could be made of the surplus revenue, would be its apportionment among 
the several States, according to the ratio of their representation; and, should the 
measure not be found warranted by the Constitution, that it would be expedient to 
propose to the States an amendment authorizing it. 


But it is to be noted that President Jackson’s doubts as to the con- 
stitutionality of the measure were by no means invincible. It was he 
who in 1835 signed the bill to distribute annually among the States the 
surplus of revenue beyond five millions of dollars. 


How was JAcKson’s proposal received by the Congress of 1829? 
It was regarded as a blow to the method of effecting internal improve- 
ments by Congressional appropriations. As such it was resented, not 
only by the Whigs, but by those Democrats who agreed with the Whigs 
in favoring a protective tariff and internal improvements. These acted 
with the Whigs, and were able to secure adverse reports on this and 
some other parts of the message ; and some, who had been disposed to 
act under General Jackson’s lead, were alienated permanently from 
him. In fine, it was in 1829 a point of simon-pure Democracy to be- 
lieve that the surplus should be distributed among the States. Is it a 
point of Democratic orthodoxy in 1883 to believe that it should not be 
distributed, and to regard the plans of President Jackson and Senator 
DICKERSON, to prevent the aggrandizement of the general Government 
at the expense of the States, as plans which must have had exactly the 
opposite effect ? 

In 1829, the Protectionists opposed the proposal to distribute the 
surplus in the interest of large schemes of internal improvement,—a 
national canal and road system, and the like. Time has proved that 
they were mistaken. Their large plans came to nothing. Individual 
and corporate enterprise has done the work in a better way than they 
proposed. Congressional appropriations for internal improvements 
have degenerated into an annual bill—not always passed,—for spending 
some money wisely, and wasting far more upon our rivers and harbors. 
It has become the most intolerable piece of jobbery in our legislative 
practice, and one which is sure to vanish out of our practice at no dis- 
tant date.. Are the Protectionists of 1883 going to repeat what they 
discovered too late was their mistake? As we shall see, they would 
have been glad enough in 1842 to have done exactly what President 
JACKSON suggested in 1829. But it wastoolate. A narrower and even 
a more obstinate man than JACKSON stood between their majority in Con- 
gress and this achievement. 
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WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE mother of General Grant—Mrs. HANNAH GRANT,—died at 
the house of her daughter, Mrs. CorBin, Jersey City, N. J., on 
Friday afiernoon. Mrs. Grant formed one of the several family ties 
which connect a group of distinguished Americans, whose own birth 
was in the interior States, with the old colony in Southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. She was born a Simpson, her father being a plain countryman, 
whose farm was in Montgomery County, almost precisely on the 
dividing line of Bucks; and her connections may be traced amongst 
many families now or formerly resident in that region. While she was 
yet young, however, her father, JOHN SIMPSON, removed to Southeastern 
Ohio, a quarter to which many trom this part of Pennsylvania went at 
that time, and settled at Mount Pleasant. There, in 1821, she married 
JessE R. GRANT. We judge that her father was the kinsman of JOHN 
and JAMES SIMPSON, two well-known preachers amongst the Friends, 
JAMEs being especially a man of marked character and unusual power. 
Mrs. GRANT, herself, was a plain, sincere woman, of unaffected and sim- 
ple disposition, unmoved by the great career of her son, and yet fully 
appreciating all that he had accomplished. She had completed her 
eighty-fourth year in November last. 


Mr. Putitzer, of St. Louis, who has just bought the New York 
World, announces very explicitly that he is entering upon a new depart- 
ure in the conduct of that journal, and his plainness of explanation that 
he wili make it very different from what it has been may reasonably 
cause the inference that he thinks he knows better than Mr. HuRLBERT 
how Zhe World should be managed. How successful Mr. PuLitzer 
will be, however, remains to be seen. It is easily seen and often re- 

arked that the journalism of the East is different from that of the in- 
terior, and necessarily so. The tastes and tempers of its patrons are 
different ; and so is the nature of the business patronage. The great 
size of an acre of ground in the West has always affected everything 
there ; along the Atlantic coast, we measure the acres to a hair’s breadth, 
and the appalling amplitudes of Chicago and St. Louis newspapers have 
no attraction for the mass of readers in this longitude. It was found 
that Mr. Dana failed in Chicago, though he came home again and made 
the small, compact, concise Sw an artistic and financial, if not an eth- 
ical, success. Mr. REID, however, came from Ohio, and took the helm of 
the Z7zbune with a firm and vigorous hand ; and Mr. Sti1tson HuTCcHINS 
came from St. Louis (where, however, he was only a ‘‘ carpet-bagger,”’ 
being originally from New England), and has made a qualified success 
on the Washington Post. ‘These instances prove nothing very com- 
pletely, and leave the question open for practical demonstration whether 
Mr. .PULITZER will make Zhe World over, and create a revolution in 
New York journalism. 


THE steamship ‘‘ Canada,’’ which reached New York on Wednesday, 
brought two of the most interesting pieces of machinery in existence, 
—the two original locomotives built by SrEPHENSON and Watt, which 
have been loaned by the South Kensington Museum to the National 
Exposition of Railway Appliances about to be held at Chicago. One 
of these engines is the ‘* Rocket,’’ built by GEoRGE STEPHENSON in 
1815, the first locomotive that ever ran on a railroad. 


An American is about to place a bust of CoLERIDGE in Westminster 
Abbey. ‘There is great apprupriateness in this. COLERIDGE as a phil- 
osopher was more to America than even to England. His influence was 
the first to break the narrow tiaditions of the common-sense philosophy 
of Locke,—as Bishop BERKELEY and JONATHAN Epwarbs iad failed to 
break it. His first American disciple, Dr. James MARSH, made Middle- 
bury a place of philosophic pilgrimage fifty years ago. EMERSON went 
thither to sit at his feet. Dr. CHANNING was influenced profoundly by 
him. Dr. Marsu’s disciples—Professor GEORGE ALLEN, Professor 
WitutraM T. SHEvD, Professor Torrey, and others,-—carried the seeds 
of the new learning over the country, and broke the ground for a har- 
vest of fresher and more vigorous thought. The keeper of the old ceme- 
tery at Highgate, where COLERIDGE was buried, says that it is Ameri- 
cans only who come to see his grave there. Oue of these visitors was 
the Emperor Dom Pepro of Brazil, who passionately admires CoLe- 
RIDGE, both as an artist and a philosopher. He also visited ALLsop, 
CoLERIDGE’s last surviving friend and disciple, who published a volume 
of his conversations. Some American is said to have collected CoLE- 
RIDGE’s scattered correspondence and other materials towards a biogra- 
phy of the poet. No book is more needed, and with every decade its 
preparation becomes more difficult. 


Tue Belfast Northern Whig, the leading Liberal Protestant paper 
of Ireland, remarked in an editorial recently that Ulster could get 
along excellently, could she only cut adrift from her sister provinces, 
with whose aims and sentiments she is not in harmony. Separated 
from them, she could, it was claimed, command any amount of capital 
for commercial enterprises and to improve her soil. The writer pro- 


ceeded to point out that even with the grievous drawbacks to which 





Ulster has been subject of late, through the bad behavior of her sister 
provinces, she has progressed. ‘Lhis being so, it seems a sad pity that 
Ulster cannot do something more for the little Connaught within her 
own borders, by taking some vigorous measures to eradicate the chronic 
pauperism in the southern and western portions of her county of Done- 
gal, where, according to Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Earl GRan- 
VILLE’S sister, the women cannot leave their cabins, because they have 
not clothes to hide their nakedness,—a condition which beyond all 
doubt has occurred in some localities. A glance at the map reveals the 
wild and desolate character of the Donegal coast. With the exception of 
the midland district, the whole country is boggy and mountainous, and 
the poverty of the soil is conclusively shown by the rentals. Lord 
ConyNGHAM, the chief owner, gets barely seventy-five thousand dollars 
a year (assuming that his rents are paid,) from 129,846 acres; another 
estate, of twenty-five thousand acres, yields six thousand dollars; one 
of twenty thousand acres, $3,700; andsoon. In the last century, the 
herring fishery in Lord Conyncuam’s district proved so valuable for 
two years that the Government and the then Lord C. spent two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars on a permanent fishery station. The herrings, 
however, apparently took a dislike to it; for they went away and did 
not return, and the fishing station has long been obliterated. So wild 
and desolate are these Donegal highlands, that scarce a tourist penetrates 
their more remote recesses. ‘The resident gentry live about thirty miles 
apart, railroads scarcely do more than skirt the county, and but two or 
three of the largest landlords have residences—rarely occupied,—within 
it. Such Ulster millionaires as Mr. Ewart, M. P., the great linen 
manufacturer, and the Barsours, who make thread for all the world, 
should bestir themselves to prevent their province going a-begging all 
the world over in this fashion. 


Rev. Epwarp EVERETT HALE has just concluded a series of letters 
to the Boston Commercial Bulletin, descriptive of his travels—not his 
castles,—in Spain. He ends with a discussion of the country’s prob- 
able future ; and after referring to the very general but rather diverting 
prejudice against Spain lodged in the American mind—mostly on ac- 
count of Puiip II. and the Inquisition,—he says : 


“ This is certain,—that you cannot help hoping much from a people so industrious 
as the Spaniaids, and so temperate. The master evil of drinking, which is the worst 
evil England has to meet, is not their evil inSpain. CHARLES V. laughed at them, be- 
cause they were drinking allthe time. But they had the wit to drink sugared water. 
On the other hand, you cannot hope much from a people who are well sick of their 
religion. And I am afraid the Spaniards are. Yet BUCKLE and the rest say they are 
a superstitiuus people. 1f I judged from what I saw in our dear little Jaca, I should 
say that there was implicit and reverent faith,—and I could sympathize with the UI ra- 
montanists who beg me to let it alone. But I must not judge by Jaca. I must judge 
from Madrid, and Seville, and Grenada. And I am afraid that they are sadly in need 
of some sort of WESLEY, or Mooby, or GEORGE Fox, to give them sense of the real in- 
timacy of GuD with man. In my notion, some layman will do this business for them 
better than can any man who has passed through the grinding oppression of the Cath- 
olic priesthood, and is so far disabled from speaking, mau-tashion, to his fellow-men. 


As to politics, Mr. HALE says: 


“ They are still in the era of talk. It is, indeed, a pity, to repeat a fine phrase, that 
‘their lang..age lends itself to oratory.” The trouble with the [rish people is that their 
language lends itself to oratory, and their leaders cannot lead them to any purpose, 
because they give up to blatherskite what was meant for mankind. Behind all this 
talk in Spain, there is certainly much work done. The post-office is bad. Perhaps 
all travellers say that of all post-offices. But of other administration the figures I have 
already cited tell a not unfavorable story. And, as I am constantly saying, industry and 
temperance in the rank and hle must tell. We are intcrested in home affairs. 
Just so with Spain. Remember that is a federate kingdom still. All the centralization 
of four bad centuries has not broken up the love of home and home affairs, There is 
no such procession of magnates with their families to any ‘season’ at the capital, as you 
see in England. ‘There 1s no pretence that Madrid is Spain, as men say that Paris is 
France. I am apt to think that the cieation of Madrid was a mistake from the begin- 
ning. But, whether that be so or not, the existence of Madrid does not destroy vigor- 
ous life in the provinces. And, by a very sensible system, much of their local adminis- 
tration is referred to local authorities. Ceriainly, there is a hope for a people, 
of whose country even the grumbling English guide-books confess that a woman may 
travel alone in any part of Spain, and shall not anywhere be in any danger of insult.” 








THE WORLD'S SECOND CHILDHOOD. 


‘OME theorists hold that the stages of progress through which man- 
kind has passed, in rising from barbarism to civilization, corre- 
spond to periods in the life of the individual. Infancy, boyhood, youth 
and manhood are a synopsis of history. As races have decayed, the 
correspondence ought to go on, perhaps, to present a parallel of old 
age with a tottering civilization. But, unhappily, there is a wide- 
spread impression that nations decline from moral causes, and that 
otherwise they would be, if not immortal, at least like the ‘‘ Wandering 
Jew,”’ in respect to the lease of life. It will not answer to represent a 
degenerate epoch as a type of man’s old age, since the world does not 
lack honorable examples of it. There are veterans who have ripened 
in years, and whose powers have not been weakened by dissoluteness. 
The correspondence to such-an old age the race has not reached. When 
it does come, it will be laden with blessings. 
One feature of maturer years in the world’s history already begins 
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to disclose itself. There are signs that men will recover the thoughts 
and feelings of the fresh days when the race was young, just as the 
genuine old man becomes childlike again. This childlikeness consists 
in repossessing the images and thoughts of early years, with an added 
power to discern their worth,—not in the fatuity, helplessness and 
querulousness of a senile wreck. Indeed, there is no manner of resem- 
biance between the infirmities of old age and childhood. The real 
correspondence, when it exists, is beautiful, and usually is reserved for 
the advancing years of the pure and healthful. 

The youthful thoughts of the race were highly imaginative, and 
therefore poetical. Hence it is that the legends and myths of every 
race, which belong to their prehistoric times, are the great store-house 
of its song. Hence it is, also, that the literature of a people begins with 
the psalmist, the rhapsodist, the minnesinger, the bard, and the trou- 
badour. 

Before men had created the conventions of an established society, 
they had no heroes to celebrate and no legends to perpetuate. They 
had only nature to exercise their imagination upon. The awe with which 
she inspired them caused them to regard her as sentient. With them, 
‘¢ Animated Nature’’ meant a great deal more than Goldsmith’s natural 
history ; for nothing was inert. Everything was instinct with conscious 
soul and purpose. The forms in which this sentiment worked itself out, 
were as various as the races. But the essential principle was the same, 
whether the Hebrew conceived of the earthquake as the tread of the 
Almighty, or the Scandinavian of the thunder as the echo of Thor’s 
hammer; whether the Egyptian typified omniscience by the hawk’s 
head, or the Greek subjected the seas to Poseidon’s trident. In pro- 
portion as a race was gifted with the talent for animating nature, it 
was poetical; and, as the Greeks had a genius for personification be- 
yond other races, they have created such a store of themes for song 
that the poets of all subsequent European nations have perpetuated 
them in new strains. This gift Macaulay, in his essay on Shelley, de- 
clares to be the essential spirit of the poetical faculty. 

Now, imagination is the parent of reverence, and religion is con- 
temporaneous with its awakening. Without imagination, faith is impos- 
sible, since it cannot present to itself spiritual objects of association or 
trust. Herein lies the explanation of the fact that there has never been 
any age of high art which has not been connected with religion. How- 
ever much priestcraft may have detained art among runes, triads and 
hieroglyphs, the singer and the sculptor must have free scope for 
their imagination, which reached its highest flight when exalted by 
faith. 

‘¢ After art comes science.’’ Thus far, science, with its rigid pre- 
cision, has been accounted destructive of faith. The realm of knowl- 
edge has never yet been coincident with that of belief; and for this 
reason it has been held that science is incapable of art. Its synthesis 
has not been beauty, but machinery. Yet there is no reason why a still 
higher synthesis shall not make the machine beautiful. There is no 
real antagonism between utility and art, and science only alters the 
grouping of things, but does not take from them any of their marvel- 
lousness. 

There is at present a marked drift towards the recovery of man’s 
early attitude towards nature. Our poets reanimate the landscapes 
which a century ago were voiceless. The dreary, didactic measures and 
the conventional themes which occupied a generation of poets who 
took to philosophy and society for themes, have been displaced by a 
more romantic spirit. Psychologists now write verse, just as painters 
study anatomy, the better to draw life-figures. 


Contemporaneously with new processes of scientific research, there 
has come an awakening of the primitive awe of nature, and the imagi- 
nation is fascinated and quickened thereby. The old categories of 
Aristotle and Kant, with their dreary and lifeless classifications, have 
given way to inductive methods; and so the stiff, statuesque groups of 
the earlier times begin to flex with motion, and to march in orderly 
evolutions. The law of their procession is no longer the logic of the 
human mind, but something outside of us. The doctrine of the cor- 
relation of forces has changed the cabinet into a history and the mu- 
seum into a laboratory. It needs now but the poet’s genius to clothe 
the operations of nature with sentient life, and forthwith the human 
spirit holds communion with stream and forest, with landscape and 
skies. What is this but second childhood, when the young spirit con- 
verses with the things about it as if they were animate, and sympathized 
with or obstructed its moods? ‘Take, for example, a very ancient de- 
scription of a raging storm, and compare it with a recent one of a 
clearing rain, and observe how rich they are in personification and 
identical in spirit. The first is from the old Greek, Alczeus, as Merivale 
renders him : 

* Jove descends in sleet and snow; 
Howls the vexed and angry deep; 
Every stream forgets to flow, 
Bound in winter's icy sleep; 
Ocean wave and forest hoar 
To the blast responsive roar.” 


The companion verses are from one of Longfellow’s interludes in the 
‘Tales of a Wayside Inn’”’: 





* A sudden wind from out the West 
Blew all its trumpets, ]-ud and shrill ; 
The windows rattled with the blast, 
The oak-trees shouted as it passed ; 
And straight, as if by fear possessed, 
The cloud encampment on the hill 
Broke up, and fluttering flag and tent 
Vanished into the firmament. 

And down the valley fled amain 
The rear of the retreating rain.” 


How the animation of human sentiment passes into the storm at the 
hands of both the old and the young magician! And the mind which 
can enjoy such imaginations half shares the tender and better spirit of 
that weird, old system, which sought to reconcile the faiths of Persia 
and India. As the Spanish Jew, Edrehi, renders it, we have little more 
than the correlation of forces personified, when he half intimates his 
persuasion : 
«* That life in all its forms is one, 

And that its secret conduits run, 

Unseen, but in unbroken line, 

From the great fountain-head divine, 

Through man and beast, through grain and grass. 

Howe’er we struggle, strive and cry, 

From death there can be no escape, 

And no escape from life, alas! 

Because we cannot die, but pass 

From one into another shape. 

It is but into life we die.” 


Taine ends his ‘‘History of English Literature’? by adducing 
Goethe as the herald of a new epoch, when man shall not be in revolt 
to the invisible powers, nor beat wild passions out on adverse destiny. 
‘*Who,”’ he asks, ‘‘ will not feel ennobled, when he finds that this pile 
of laws results in a regular series of forms, that matter has thought for 
its goal, and that this ideal, from which, through so many errors, all 
the aspirations of men depend, is also the centre, whereto converge, 
through so many obstacles, all the forces of the universe? In this 
employment of science, and in this conception of things, there is a 
new art, a new morality, a new polity, a new religion; and it is, in 
the present time, our task to discover them.’’ Now, there may be a 
vast difference between the science of the nineteenth century and the 
speculations of Manes, in whom the early awe of Magian and Brahmin 
revived ; but there is a close correspondence of feeling between the 
Persian legend which incorporated a living soul in the soil, that cried 
out with pain’when the husbandman turned the sod, and the song of 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Earth-Spirit.’”” We give Carlyle’s version : 

“ In being’s floods, in action’s storm, 
I walk and work, above, beneath ; 
Work and weave in endless motion, 
Birth and death, an infinite ocean; F 
A seizing and giving the fire of living. 
’Tis thus at the roaring loom of time I ply, 
And weave for God the garment thou seest Him by.” 


When such conceptions as these rule the human mind, nature will 
again be to it as she was to the first generations of the race, and rever- 
ence and faith will have new scope, while art will minister again to 
them. ‘Towards such a consummation, a bold hand has just stretched 
out its grasp. The author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo”’ has just published a work 
on ‘‘ Natural Religion,”’ the aim of which is to show the sufficiency of 
modern scientific conceptions to satisfy the imagination and the emo- 
tions, and to furnish the basis of a religious cult. The mystery of 
nature, which research not only still leaves untouched, but enhances, by 
everywhere bringing us to its boundaries, is the divine abode ; and the 
Operations of nature are sacraments of approach thereto. ‘lhe very 
skeptics of England are amused at the venture which makes the doubter 
a theist, in spite of himself. But the book belongs to the times, and 
serves to mark the drift of modern thought and feeling. It serves to 
show how the world, in its old age, is making room for the reverence, 
the imaginative art, and the confidence in unseen powers, which 
brightened its youth with song and worship. 








LITERATURE. 
LANIER’S “ ENGLISH NOVEL.” 


‘T*HE late Mr. Lanier’s volume, which is a reprint of a course of lec- 

if tures delivered by him at the Johns Hopkins University, has a 
most promising title ;* for a book about a novel can hardly fail to be 
more interesting than half the stories that tempt our idle moments. The 
reader of this book will be entertained. Mr. Lanier’s style is agreeable ; 
he lightens instruction with a pleasing vein of humor, he puts clearly 
what he has to say, and he is always intelligent and suggestive. He 
sees the general progress of development in society, and he finds the 
social advance in complexity reflected in the modern novel. This con- 
nection between life and literature, which it is the task of the present 
generation to expound, he illustrates in many ways. Yet we cannot 





* « The English Novel, and the Principle of Its Development.” By Sidney Lanier, 
Lecturer in Johns Hopkins University, Author of “The Science of English Verse.” 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 
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heip feeling that his notion of development was still incomplete and 
partial; he recognized the fact that development exists, but what it is 
he sees less clearly. He was on the verge of seeing how evolution may 
be applied to literature, as to New England townships and horses’ hoofs ; 
but he failed of the complete vision. 

Thus, in order to show the growth of the individual in modern 
times, he makes copious quotations from the ‘‘ Prometheus ’’’ of Aischy- 
lus, from Shelley’s ‘* Prometheus,’’ and from Bayard Taylor’s ‘‘ Prince 
Deukalion,’’ to enforce the statement that ‘‘ it would be difficult to im- 
agine one plane of thought farther removed. from another than is that 
of the time-spirit which here speaks through Taylor from the time-spirit 
which speaks through Aeschylus.’’ But is there not something grotesque 
in a comparison between Aschylus and Bayard Taylor? A difference 
between the present day and that of the early Greek dramatist would 
be readily acknowledged ; this passage in no way defines it or describes 
its growth, 

Again, Mr. Lanier called the attention of his hearers to the im- 
portant fact that the modern novel, music and science appeared simul- 
taneously at about the end of the seventeenth century. His remarks on 
this subject are well worth reading. Yet, had he fully understood what 
is meant by development, he would not have said that ‘‘in the year 
1740 Samuel Richardson took what seems to have been the 
first revolutionary departure from the wild and complex romances, 
such, for example, as Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘Arcadia,’ which had formed 
the nearest approach to the modern novel until then.’’ But the omission 
of any reference to the Spanish picaresque novels (the first of which 
appeared in 1553, and were quickly read and imitated throughout civil- 
ized Europe), to Mme. de Ja Fayette’s ‘* La Princesse de Cléves’’ (1677), 
to ‘* Gil Blas’’ (1715), and to Marivaux’s ‘* Marianne’’ (1731), is most 
unfortunate. Richardson’s ‘‘ Pamela’’ was far from being a miraculous 
creation. - 

Almost immediately, George Eliot follows the account of Richard- 
son, although it is in the novels which are generally familiar that the 
actual course of literary development might have been well shown. It 
would have been interesting to trace the growth of romanticism from 
Walpole’s ‘* Castle of Oiranto,’’ through Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels, to 
Scott, as well as the gradual growth of realism in later stories, in which we 
may see how uniform has been the progress from heroic heroes to com- 
monplace ones. All this is yet to be done. 

Let us be just, however. Although Mr. Lanier’s bonk contains no 
adequate study of the development of the novel, his criticism is sympa- 
thetic, and ofien eloquent. His praise of George Eliot is warm and in- 
telligent. He does not like the later developments of the novel. He 
detests the preaching and practice of some modern writers, and notably 
Whitman and Zola. Yet must not scientific criticism examine all 
literary work, whether agreeable or offensive to the taste, with the same 
impartiality that the psychologist shows in discussing men’s vices, 
or the historian in describing the disintegration of the Roman Empire ? 
Whether we like Zola or not, it yet remains true that his books are facts 
which await explanation and co-ordination with modern society. There 
is nothing to be gained by treating them as if they did not exist, for 
there they are. It is also sighing for the impossible, to wish, as Mr. 
Lanier did, ‘‘to blot [‘‘ Tristram Shandy,”’ Fielding’s and 
Smollett’s novels, ] from the face of the earth.’’ Criticism has 
nothing to do with such wishes. Zola’s novels show that modern sci- 
ence will inevitably be accompanied with modifications of the novel. 
That he utters the last word, no one will affirm; but realism is only sci- 
ence a;plied to human nature, and although Zola, in his violent reaction 
against novels which describe only people made up of magnificent vir- 
tues and hervic wickedness, describes people with little more than 
odiously vulgar vices, his disposition to eschew the melodramatic, 
though not always successful, is something that is sure to spread. ‘This 
is enough to make him important, even in the eyes of those who have 
no sympathy with him. We must remember that no man who does a 
thing for the first time does it as it can be best done. 

With these reservations, we commend Mr. Lanier’s book. After 
all, most readers care little for scientific criticism, and praise and blame 
of books are still demanded. Mr. Lanier’s praise of George Eliot will 
win new admirers for the great English novelist. +. &. P. 


‘“‘THe Rep Acorn.’’—Novels built upon the theme of the War of 
the Rebellion, which were for years more plentiful than Falstaff’ s 
reasons, have with the lapse of time become generally obsolete ; and 
it is a surprise now to come across one so ardently belligerent in its 
tone as ‘‘ The Red Acorn: A Novel’’ (By John McElroy, author of 
‘‘Andersonville,’’ etc. Chicago: Henry A. Sumner & Co.). This first 
instalment of the forthcoming ‘‘Acorn’’ series so completely takes up 
the tone of twenty years ago, that it is difficult for the cooler and more 
impartial spirit of ’83 to feel much accord with the fierce and thorough- 
going partisanship of ’63. Yet it is this resumption of the feelings of 
a bygone time which gives the book its own special value. The scene 
of ** The Red Acorn”’ is Kentucky, during the operations of the Army 
of the Cumberland ; and its characters are native to the place. The 
scouting, bushwhacking Unionist, Fortner, and his saintly Aunt Debby 
Brill, who can sing a psalm and draw a bead on a belated Confederate 





with equal unction and alacrity, are sketched with a good deal of force 
and apparent fidelity. Aunt Dedbiy’s explanation of the obstinate 
Unionism of the mountaineer farmers of her region throws a sidelight 
on one of the complex elements of the situation in the Border States: 
‘Keepin’ the niggers ez slaves ain’t the question at all. We folks air 
ez fur from bein’ Abolitionists ez ennybody. The people down heah 
air divided into three classes. First thar’s the few very rich fam’lies, 
that hev big farms over in the Blue Grass, with lots o’ niggers ter work 
?em. Then thar’s the middle class,—like the Fortners and the Brills,— 
that hev small farms. An’ lastly ther’s the pore white trash. It’s war 
all the time between our kind o’ people an’ them other kinds. Both 
on ’em hates us like pizen; an’ on our side—well, we air Christians, 
but we reckon thet when Christ tole us ter love our inimies, an’ do good 
ter them ez despitefully used us, He couldn’t hev hed no idee how 
mean people would git ter be long arter He left the airth.”’ 

As a mere novel, the merits of the ‘* Red Acorn’’ are m7, but as a 
lively transcript of certain phases of the great struggle it has its merits, — 
none the less for the unflinching plainness of the descriptions, which 
show how ugly and barbaric a thing war is, even in the most favorable 
circumstances and making all allowance for the best qualities which it 
can develop. The sufferings of the brute creation are no inconsiderable 
item in the horrors of war, and the indirect allusions to them in this 
book quite surpass in effect the direct teachings of Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton on the same subject. 


‘¢ But YET A WomaNn.’’—This, a novel by Arthur Sherburne Hardy 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is one of the most notable among 
the minor fictions of the year,—not by force of its incidents, which are 
few and not unhackneyed, nor by virtue of a style so captivating as to 
be able to tow any craft into the harbor of popular approval, but because 
of its exalted tone of sentiment,—an aspiration toward absolute truth 
and ideal good which is embodied in the characters of the book and ex- 
pressed in their words. 

The scene of the story, except in a brief episode, is Jaid in France. 
The characters are not only French, but Parisian ; and there is an evi- 
dent ease in the treatment of the characters from a French standpoint 
that indicates an absolute familiarity with the conditions of Gallic life. 
But the tone is entirely different from that to which we are familiarized 
by modern French fiction. The inevitable agnosticism of the masculine 
characters is not cynical and flippant, but respectful and reticent ; the 
religion of the others is not pietistic and superstitious, but reverent and 
practical ; the conversation is neither prickly with persiflage nor unc- 
tuous with piety. 

The main interest of the book centres in the two female characters, 
— Rénée, the enthusiastic girl who has determined to devote herself to a 
conventual life, but who finds, as soon as a lover appears upon the scene, 
that her vocation is to a very different and more generally accepted life ; 
and Stéphanie, the more mature woman, who has passed through many 
trials and experiences, and who, with a nature capable of a love more 
deep and exalted than that of Rénée, recognizes that there is something 
still higher and still deeper than the gratification of that love, and treads 
a path of self-renunciation that leads her to the very cloister which the 
other had renounced. To which of the two heroines the title refers, is 
a point which it is difficult to determine. 

Having indicated the unusual merits of the book, it is to be said, 
however, that the execution of the work falls short of attainment to the 
height of its conception. The style lacks crispness and clarity, the 
philosophy is often vague and nebulous, and the development of char- 
acter by no means of uniform excellence. Father Le Blane and M. 
Michel are good, but the young physician, on whom both Rénée and 
Stéphanie set their hearts, is a ‘‘stick,’’ and not even an agrecable 
“«stick ;’? and De Marzac, the necessary villain of the book, is con- 
ventional, but not coherent and consistent. The political machinations 
in favor of the Comte de Chambord form an interesting episode which 
might have been advantageously expanded, to the exclusion of duller 
material. M. C. P. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


N excellent companion for the tourist abroad is « The Index Guide to Travel and 
Art-Study in Europe,” by Lafayette C. Loomis, A. M. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). It is, as the title-page states, a compendium, alphabetically arranged, 
of geographical, historical and artistic information, “for the use of Americans.” A 
great variety of details is given, clearly and concisely, under the various headings,—so 
much, indeed, that the book has decided value as a work of reference for library use, as 
well as for the foreign traveller. Plans and catalogues of galleries form a second part 
of the volume; and a third is given to brief descriptions of routes of travel in Great 
britain and on the Continent. There are many good illustrations, and ‘the copy sent 
us by the publishers, durably bound in leather, is thus made altogether commendable. 
We do not see how an American traveller could be better equipped in the many par- 
ticulars to which this guide-book refers. 


The last number of the “ Transatlantic” series, “ King Capital,” by William Sime 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is a story located among the scenes of a large 
manufacturing town in Scotland, and deals with the attempted insurrection of certain 
subjects of « King Capital” against their overbearing sovereign. The pros and cons 
of a great strike of the boiler-makers of « Lumside” are given with considerable force 
and fairness, in spite of the author’s thorough sympathy with the trade-unions, It is to 
be hoped that “ King Capital” is not often so unmitigatedly black as he is painted in 
the person of Bailie Goran, to whom cheating, suborning false witnesses, and bribing 
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his subordinates to commit burglary, are mere trivial incidents in his prosperous busi- 
ness career; and probably the strikers are not much more fairly represented in the all- 
conquering dée¢ Vurrand, with whose labor-soiled face the rich Aai/ze’s daughter falls 
in love at first sight. Nevertheless, that fascinating personage is allowed to sum up 
his experience in the words (page 392): “I have done with unions. .. . It has been 
revealed to me that but litle of l.sting gain can come to our class from any system 
which enforces idleness, even for the briefest periods ;” and his idea of the future union 
of labor and capital is reasonable and good. ‘The colors of “ King Capital” are of the 
broadest aud coarsest, and in the love-making scenes especially they are fairly laid on 
with a trowel; but the effects secured have a certain force, and the story is at least 
neither trite nor dull. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A WALK 1N ITELLAS; OR, THE OLD IN THE NEw. By Denton J. Snider. Pp. 330. 
$2.50. James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


Jocoseria. By Robert Browning. Pp. 117. $1.00. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

MAN BeForE Metats. By N. Joly. Illustrated. (‘‘International Scientific ” 
Series.) Pp. 365. $1.50. D. Appleton & Co., New York. (Porter & Coates, 


Philadelphia. ) 


THE CENTURY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Vol. III. November, 1882, to April, 
1883. Illustrated. Pp. 960. $3.00-$4.50. The Century Co., New York. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


THE GREAT RELIGIONS. PART II. A COMPARISON OF ALL RELIGIONS. By James 
Freeman Clarke. Pp. 413. $3.00. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 


THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION: A NoveL. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. Pp. 
564. $1.50. James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. (E. Claxton & Co., Phila- 
delphia.) 

OLD Creo1e Days. By George W. Cable. New Edition, in Two Volumes. Pp. 145- 
155. $0.30. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia.) 


THE GOSPEL OF THE SECULAR LIFE: SERMONS PREACHED AT OXFORD. By Hon. 
W. II. Fremantle. Vp. 256. $1. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


THE Wispom oF IIOLY SCRIPTURE, WITH REFERENCE T? SKEPTICAL OBJECTIONS 
By J. H. Mcllvaine. Pp. 488. $2.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


An AMFRICAN Four-IN-IIAND IN Brirain. By Andrew Carnegie. Pp. 340. $2. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Pniladelphia.) 


“ JoHN’s ALIVE,” AND OTHER SKETCHES. By Major Jones, of Pineville, Ga. Illus- 


trated. Pp. 264. $1. David McKay, Philadelphia. 


CATALOGUE ILLUsTRE DU SALON, 1883. Containing over Three Ilundred Reproduc- 
tions, after Original Drawings by the Artists. Edited by F.G. Dumas. J. W. 
* Bouton, New York. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


R. BROWNING’S historical tragedy of * Strafford” is to be annotated for use in 
Engl sh schools. Brooklyn has a monthly magazine, called Anz Gaodhail, 
devoted to the preservation of the Irish language. The English edition of Mr. 
W. Clark Russell’s “ Sea Queen” is to be reprinted from duplicate plates, furnished by 
the Harpers. Horace E. Scudder has been reading toa Hoston club a paper 
on “Childhood in Literature.” Mr. Scudder has been selected as the editor of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s proposed historical series on «* American Commonwealths.”’ 


Partridge & Co., of London, have in press “‘ The Methodist Ilymn-Book,” illustrated 
with biography, history, incident and anecdote, by the Rev. George John Stevenson. 
It will contain a brief history of more than one thousand hymns, their origin, and date 
of first publication, with a biographical sketch of their authors, and about eight hun- 
dred illustrative incidents of the use of hymns in conversion and as dying words. 











The next novel of the « No Name” series is to be a story of French Court life, entitled 
“The Piincess Amelie.” R. Worthington, New York, has purchased a handsome 
and commodious house, No. 28 Lafayette Place, ts which he intends removing his 
wholesal: and publishing busine-s. — Richard A. Proctor’s « Mysteries of Time 
and Space,” consisting of his lectures to American audiences, is annouzced by 
k,. Worthington. rhe new ediiion of “ tlarper’s Guide-Book to Europe and the 
East” is now ready, extensively revised by the editor, W. Pembroke Fetridge. 











Mr. Frederick Billings, who bought, in September last, the library of the late 
George P. Marsh, has just presented it formally to the University of Vermont, at the 
same time making the liberal gitt of seventy-five thousand dollars for the erection of a 
fire-proof building for the college library. Mr. Billings is a graduate of the 
University. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., it is said, begin in the autumn the publication of a new 
Congregational monthly, to be called the Andover Aeview, with Hrofessors Smyih, 
Tucker, Harris and tlincks, of Andover Seminary, as editors, and Rev. Drs. McKenzie, 
Duryea and Gladden among the contributors. Its limits will be theology and Biblical 
criticism. 


Professor Lévy, editor and publisher of Ze Frangais, is beginning a series of 
original articles on the condition of France and the state of affairs in Paris, in which 
he will acquiint Americans with Governmental matters not fully understood here. He 
will also discuss noted characters, politics, literature and society. ‘The literary depart- 
ment of his journal will be supplied by writers in Paris, thus furnishing a specimen of 
real French style. 


Roberts Brothers have arranged for the following additional volumes for their series 
of «Famous Women”: “George Sand,” by Miss Thomas; “ Margaret Fuller,” by 
Mrs, Julia Ward Howe; “Mary Lamb,” by Mrs. Gilchrist; and “ Maria Edgeworth,” 
by Miss Helen Zimmern, They will probably appear, in the order named, during the 
summer and fall, being all in an advanced state of preparation, 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. will soon have ready their “Wit and Wisdom of Ouida,” 
compiled by Rev. F. Sydney Morris, an Episcopal clergyman. Mr. Justin H. 








McCarthy, author of “An Outline of Irish Ilistory,” just published in Harper's “Frank- 
lin Square Library,” isa son of Mr. Justin McCarthy, author of “ History of Our Own 
Times.” The New York /Avening Jost says that when Henry James was writing 
his “ Portrait of a Lady ” his publishers wondered whether the story would ever end. 
Finally the editor of the .4¢/anéze wrote him to this effect: «Is your story really a por- 
trait, or a panorama ?” 





Mr. George Parsons Lathrop’s series of articles on Spain will be soon collected in 
book-form from Harpers Magazine. tf. W. Warren’s “ Recreations in As- 
tronomy ” has hada great success. Nearly ten thousand copies have been sold in the past 
three months. —The intellectual conquest of Egypt may be said to have begun, 
since a translation of “ Daniel Deronda” is appearing in the Moniteur Egyfptien, at 
Cairo. Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson’s biography of Lord Byron has been added to the 
“Franklin Square Library,” by arrangement with Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co., the 
publisiers of the library edition of the work. The Sidney Lanier memorial fund, 
at last accounts, amounts to $6,250, which has been put at interest, for the benefit of 
the poet’s family. Baltimore contributed more than two-thirds of the money. 














«©¢ Yes’ and ‘ No;’ or, Thirty-Five Ways of ‘ Popping the Question,’ as Taught by 
Distinguished Novelists in Love-Scenes from Famous Novels,” is the title of a book 
recently published in England. The author, or compiler, Mr. J. Abell, has selected a 
series of ** love-scenes,” of the most critical sort, beginning with a scene from Field- 
ing’s “ Tom Jones,” and ending with one from Mr. James Payn’s “ Bateman’s Family,” 
and one from Miss Muloch’s “ John Halifax.” The volume is intended, as it appears 
from the preface, as a guide to the art of “popping the question,” as the common 
vulgarism has it. Its value in this respect is more than doubtful ; but, at any rate, it 
may amuse the idle for half an hour, and may even afford considerable food for reflec- 
tion to the philosopher. 


Madame Michaelis and Mr. Keatley Moore are about to edit for the Froebel 
Society, in. England, a translation, with a commentary, of passages from Froebel’s 
“Erziehung des Menschen.” This, says the Atheneum, is the first attempt that has 
been made to furnish English readers with the ¢psissima verba of the great German 
educationalist. ’ 


The publishers of “Through One Administration” have been three times com - 
pelled to increase their original large edition of the work, and are again obliged to 
postpone publication, to satisfy their orders. Mr. Henry James read before the 
Saturday Morning Club of Boston, last week, a narrative of a journey through Central 
France. The rooms were crowded by people of taste and fashion, to whom Mr. James 
was introduced by the president of the Club as the “ Thackeray of America.” —~ —II. 
C. Baird & Co. have just published «The A-sayer’s Manual,” translated from the 
German of Professor Bruno Kerl, by William G. Brannt, and edited by William H. 
Wahl. 


George Routledge & Sons have now ready Auzustus J. C. Hare’s new volume, 
“ Cities of Southern Italy and Sicily,” in which, with his characteristic and eng.ging 
manner, he unfolds a vivid picture of that classic country, with parts of which his 
name is already so favorably connected. D. Appleton & Co. announce that the 
second volume of the revised edition of Bancroft’s “ History of the United States ” will 
be ready speedily. —‘‘ Mosaics of Scripture History,” about to be published by 
Harper & Bros., is the joint production of Professor Marcius Willson and his son, 
Robert Pierpont Willson. The work consists of an outline sketch of the course of 
sacred history, together with passages from English literature, in prose and poetry, 
which relate to events or persons commemorated in Scripture. 











The important sale of the library of Mr. Archibald Campbell, of Germantown, by 
Messrs. Henkels & Tripple, auctioneers (1117 Chestnut St., Philadelphia), has been 
advertised at length in THE AMERICAN. It begins on Monday next, and will continue 
until Friday, inclusive. The catalogue makes 1,075 numbers, and includes many 
works that are rare, curious, and of standard value. 








MUSIC, 
THE PHILADELPHIA FESTIVAL. 

MERICAN notions in art, as in more “ practical ” concerns, run to bigness; and 
there have been some attempts to show that the Music Festival which ran a 
brilliant course in Philadelphia last week was merely a big thing and misnamed, inas- 
much as it was the beginning of an enterprise, whereas “ festival ” means the celebra- 
tion of things long since accomplished. But this is surely a splitting of hairs. One of 
Dickens’ humble philosophers averred that there was no law against a man calling his 
house a castle if he liked; and the huge, exceptionally-organized concerts of which 
the leading cities of the country have latterly grown fund seem to demand a distine- 
tive name, “ festival” being as good a one as another. If it isa misnomer we can 
doubtless become used to it, as we have become accustomed to other liberties with 
language of greater moment; and as far as the Philadelphia movement is concerned 
the use of the word has become so to speak legalized, the Festiva! Association having 
een duly incorporated for the purpose of giving these, as we are told, ungrammatical 
entertainments. Of the thing, itself,—the fceling that has led to this development of 
music,—there can be no manner ofdoubt. It is by no means peculiar to Philadelphia. 
The wholesome fever has spread far and wide, and communities great and small are 
giving themselves to training in the art, and to inviting the co-operation of intelligent 
listeners, ina fashion which promises to immensely further the growth of music in 
America. The prospect is by far the most encouraging that the native musical devotee 

has ever had. 

We do not propose to give a historical review of the subject from the period of Mr. 
Gilmore's Boston Jubilees. The Gilmore festivals were momentous affairs; but the 
work of the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston was no doubt the real forerunner of 
the development we now see on every hand, while the Cincinnati Festivals of the last 
few years have done the most towards giving the idea form and coherence. The 
extent of that development at present is best shown in the fact that the Thomas and 
Damrosch orchestras of New York are this spring engaged in extensive professional 
tours, including contracts for festival concerts, with the co-operation of local amateurs. 
The situation is significant and has not excited the press attention that it deserves. We 
talk of the superior devotion to the art in Germany and England; but such a spectacle 
as that presented by music-lovers in the United States, this spring, has never been 
offered in the Qid World. There are in Germany a far greater number of settled 
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professionals and such orchestral tours are not necessary; but the fact here is as we have 
stated, and it is most exceptional and interesting. Arrangements for these tours are 
made long in advance; dates are settled, and the director and the local authorities con- 
sult about the works to be produced; sometimes the committees think it best to leave 
the whole matter of selection with the director, and again there is a local demand for 
certain works; but there is never any trouble on this head, for the committees cannot 
name anything to which the orchestra is not adequate, while the directors are men of 
too much knowledge and judgment to put work upon the amateurs for which they are 
not competent. Then the rehearsals begin at home under local chorus-masters; the 
orchestra arrives according to its contract in season for the final full rehearsals, gives 
the concerts, including performances of soloists in its train, and various selections from 
its répertoire,—all as fresh and gratifying to the co-operating force as to the audiences,— 
and moves on to its next engagement. At each point the festival is the musical event 
of the season; but each is but a single feature of the orchestra’s season. Mr. Thomas’s 
present scheme includes a half-dozen or more of these apparently complicated but 
really very simple engagements; and the time of Dr. Damrosch is also well filled. 
The movement as a whole is much like that observed in current theatricals. It differs 
therefrom in that the theatrical scheme is altogether professional, while the amateur 
element is an important—not to say the animating,—influence of the musical season ; 
but the principle is much the same in both, and shows that in music as in the drama 
there is a tremendous latter-day growth and appreciation, and that the supply of artists 
is not equal tothe demand. The art needs of the country are enormous; yet as a new 
country it has not complete art organization. It is the attempt to reconcile these con- 
flicting elements which leads to the present curious state of affairs in music and the 
drama. It is by no means a satisfactory method but it is the best that now offers, 
Evolution may in time provide a better one. 

Philadelphia has not had to depend on these chance art supplies in the conduct 
of her Festival. That is to say, there is an excellent body of resident instrumentalists 
in the city, and an orchestral organization very efficient in itself, and which adapts 
itself readily to special occasions of expansion. The possession of the Germania Or- 
chestra was a very important point in the Festival scheme, and with the auxiliary per- 
formers secured from other cities it proved to be a band of entire efficiency. The 
great reliance, however, was upon the chorus, and the first minute of its work, in the 
full chords of Nicolai’s “ Festival Overture,” showed that the dependence was not mis- 
placed. Larger choruses than this have been heard in Boston, Cincinnati, and pos- 


sibly in other American cities, but not one, it is safe to say, which more fully realized the 1 


ideal of what such a musical force should be. Its great distinguishing characteristic 
was its quality of tone. The impression was created that the candidates must have 
been given careful individual trial, with a view to the selection not only of good 
“readers” but of voices which should reach a high set standard of purity and flexi. 
bility. The result of this conscientious selection was remarkable. The singing quality 
of these five hundred and fifty voices impressed the hearer even more than the noble 
body of sound. The modulation was as exquisite as the emphasis was forcible, and 
the perfect balance and harmony of the parts had an unspeakable charm. The train- 
ing of this great chorus was hardly less notable than its quality. Evidently the singers 
had labored long and carefully, and as evidently they had been in the hands of scholarly 
and faithful leaders, who knew the possibilities of such a combination and were actu- 
ated by the truest musicianly feeling. The direction of the music was two-fold,—by 
Mr. Charles M. Schmitz and Mr. William W. Gilchrist. It is understood that while 
the labors of these earnest artists were to some extent interchangeable the attention of 
Mr. Schmitz was chiefly given to the symphonies and oiher work for the orchestra, 
while the chorus depended mainly upon Mr. Gilchrist. In the concerts the direction 
was divided as evenly as possible between these gentlemen, and it was entirely satis- 
factory at all points. 

Tle principal works assigned to the chorus in the course of the seven concerts were 
the «Odysseus ” of Max Bruch, the « Sixth Chandos Anthem ” of Handel, « The Last 
Judgment” of Spohr, « The Hymn of Praise” of Mendelssohn, and « The Forty-Sixth 
Psalm” of Mr. Gilchrist, the prize composition of the Cincinnati Festival of 1882. 
Minor appearances of the chorus were in the Nicolai overture, in the “« Inflammatus” 
from the “ Stabat Mater” of Rossini, and in a brief but beautiful hymn, “« Nazareth,” 
by Gounod, arranged for orchestra and chorus by Mr. Gilchrist. This was very ample 
work,—much of it of an especially difficult and trying kind. It could only have been 
carried through by a picked body of singers. The best exhibition, we incline to think, 
was made in the Handel “Anthem.” Certain parts of “Odysseus” producdd the 
greater effect; but asa whole that work was not done as perfectly as the “ Anthem.” 
If explanations are asked for, it is to be remembered that the Handel manner is 
familiar to all choristers, while the “ Odysseus ” was an entire novelty, produced without 
help from usage or tradition, and much of the music is excessively difficult. The success 
of the performance was also imperilled by the carelessness or incompetence of Mr. Franz 
Remmertz, who sang the important part of “ Odysseus,” and who nearly wrecked the 
chorus at several critical passages. But the «* Odysseus ” gave immense satisfaction, for 
all, and was the bright particular event of the Festival. It affords a very welcome 
change from the too great uniformity of oratorio music, and proves that this field is not 
as limited as the strict religionists would have us believe. The next choral performance 
in point of interest was Mr. Gilchrist’s “ Psalm,” which had a powerful rendering, un- 
der the closest attention, and was markedly successful. It is a work full of scholarship, 
but not lacking in feeling ; and the varying moods of the fine, sonorous “ Psalm” are 
closely matched by the music. The chorus was splendidly efficient in this work. 

The orchestra had, of course, a far greater task, but its professional character puts 
it aside from the special festival, amateur feeling. Besides taking part in all the work 
enumerated, the band played symphonies of Beethoven (the Seventh), Schumann, 
Schubert and Raff, a suite by Délibes, the overtures to “ Tannhauser,” « William 


Tell” and «Magic Flute,” the Beethoven “Leonora, No. 3,” and Rubinstein’s 
“ Triomphale” overture. “The Hymn of Praise ” is in large measure an additional 
symphony, and much of the accompanying was of the most responsible kind. The 
orchestra, in brief, did magnificent work,—the best beyond comparison ever heard in 
Philadelphia, considering its whole range. It was one hundred strong, and was espe- 
cially fine in the strings, which numbered over sixty. 

It has to be said that the soloists added nothing to the labors of the chorus and 
orchestra in securing success. The leading soprano, Madame Boema, had not the 
force nor staying power for such an undertaking; and the associate artists were of 
varying degrees of weakness, except Madame Scalchi, an admirable contralto, who 
however had no message to deliver of consequence. The defection of Mr. Rem- 
mertz was a blow; he is an artist, when he chooses to be—why he did not choose to 
be with such a chance as the finest artist seldom has is a mystery. These things, 
however, need not detain us; the Philadelphia Festival was a very genuine and grat- 
ifying triumph, and the strongest piece of evidence ever given of the development 
of musical feeling and appreciation in this vicinity. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 


—The Mexican Chamber of Deputies has passed a bill authorizing the President to 
negotiate a loan of twenty million dollars for the current expenses of the Government, 
including public works. The Senate is expected to concur in the bill. 


—The Supreme Court of Illinois has decided that memberships in the board of 
trade and like bodies are not subject to levy or attachment. 


—The funeral of Mrs. Hannah Simpson Grant, mother of General U. 5. Grant, 
took place, on the 12th inst., in Jersey City. The remains were taken to Cincinnati 
for interment, General Grant, Mrs. Cramer and Jesse R. Grant accompanying them. 


—TIn the District Court at Virginia, Nevada, on the 12th inst., a divorce was granted 
to Mrs. Theresa Fair, wife of James G. Fair, United States Senator. The wife was 
allowed $4,250,000 in money and United States bonds, the family residence in San 
Francisco, and also the custody of three minor children. The custody of the eldest 
boy, James Fair, was awarded to the defendant. 


—The National Board of Health has informed the local authorities of Memphis, 
Tennessee, that after June Ist they will have to bear the expenses of the quarantine 
station on the Mississippi River, between that city and New Orleans. 


—It is reported that the tobacco fly is doing great damage to the young tobacco 
plants in different sections of Virginia. 


—The first indictment under the new law of Tennessee, punishing wife-beaters by 
whipping, was brought in Nashville, on the 12th inst. Nine persons, seven convicted 
of larceny and two of receiving stolen goods, were whipped at New Castle, Delaware, 
on the same day. Two of the culprits were white. 


—Sitting Bull and his band arrived at Standing Rock Agency, Dakota, on the roth 
inst., from Fort Randall. They are to ergage in farming hereafter. On the journey 
to Standing Rock, four deaths and one birth occurred. 


—The coroner’s jury in the case of Amasa Stone, who committed suicide in Cleve- 
land, on the 11th inst., has rendered a verdict that the deed was caused by mental de- 
pression, resulting from ill health, loss of sleep and business anxiety. Deceased has 
left property estimated at upwards of five million dollars. 


—TIIon. Israel Washburne, Jr., ex-Governor of Maine and ex-Congressman, died at the 
Lafayette Hotel, Philadelphia, on the 12th inst. Ile had been in the city for about 
two weeks, under medical treatment. He was seventy years old. 


—The International Fi heries Exhibition at London was formal'y opened on the 
12th inst. by the Prince of Wales, and the National Hygienic Exhibition at Berlin was 
opened formally on the 13th by the Crown Prince of Germany. Both occasions were 
markedly successful. 


—A new counterfeit five-dollar coin has appeared. It purports to have been struck 
at New Orleans in 1843, is heavily plated, and is forty-nine grains light. 


—Particulars of the tornado of last week in Southwestern Missouri show that great 
havoc was done, not only in Kansas City, but in Oronozo, Liberty, Joplin, and else- 
where. At Kansas City, three persons were killed and twelve or thirteen injured. 
At Oronozo, six were killed and over thirty injured. The loss of property is very 
great. ‘ 


—Naval Cadet W. H. Wolfersberger has resigned because of color-blindness, mak- 
ing the third cadet who has resigned recently on that account. 


—It is stated that the restored King Cetewayo, against whom so strong resistance is 
being made by the other Zulu chiefs, is preparing to make an active attack on Usibepu. 


—The payments on account of pensions during the present month are estimated by 
the Treasury Department at ten million dollars. 


—Joe Brady, who was convicted of participation in the murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke, on the 6th of last May, was hanged, on the morning of the 
14th inst., at Dublin. Brady was the first man brought to the gallows for connection 
with that crime. 


—The treaty between Germany and Madagascar is based on the mutual recognition 
of the “ most favored nation” principle. Germany has done or said nothing offensive 
to the sensibilities of Fronce; but the Malagassy envoys consider that their mission has 
been a complete success. 


—The document sent by the Vatican to the bishops in Ireland, relative to the Irish 
agitation, in referring to the fund being raised for Mr. Parnell, says that it is intolerable 
that a priest, much more a bishop, should promote such objects. The document con- 
demns all collections which may be employed as a means of exciting rebellion against 
laws. ; 





—-A treaty of peace between Chili and Peru has been signed by General Novoa 
and General Iglesias, and is said to have been confirmed. Peru cedes Tacna and 
Arica for ten years. At the end of that time, a plebiscite is to be taken to determine 
| to which country those provinces shall belong. The country acquiring them will pay 
. indemnity. ; 
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DRIFT. 


—Steps have been taken in San Francisco for the formation of a “ National Wool- 
Growers’ Association,” and a general meeting of the wool-growers of California has 
been called for the purpose, to meet on September 12th. ‘The objects are said to be 
‘to exert its influence for the passage of laws to promote the wool industry of the coun- 
try, and the repeal of the law reducing the tariff on wool.” 


—The Emperor of China has received the permission of the Government of India 
to send a ‘certain number of youths to India, with a view to their studying European 
medicine and surgery at the medical colleges. 


—The Canadian Pacific Railroad Company, and other capitalists of British North 
America, offer to transplant five thousand families, aggregating twenty-five thousand 
persons, from Ireland to the Canadian Northwest Territory, if the British Government 
will loan one million pounds sterling, without interest, for the purchase of farming 
cutfits for the colonists, the loan to be guaranteed by the Railroad Company and its 
associates in the enterprise. They would also provide for the settlement of fifty thou- 
sand persons on the same terms. The Government, according to Lord Carlingford, 
regards the proposition favorably. 


—The Churchman contains the following: “ While every student of English his- 
tory must lament the death of John Richard Green, the author of the ‘ Short History 
of the English People,’ there is great comfort for churchmen in the fact that he is 
almost the ‘only English historian who has traced the processes by which the principles 
of the English Church have been incorporated with the comprehensive life of the 
nation, Everybody reads his book, and one derives from his pages almost a better, 
certainly a juster, sense of what Christianity has done for the English people than can 
be obtained from any other source. Mr. Green was emphatically an author of one 
book, and could not have written a better one than he did.” 


—William C. Kingsley, who first suggested the idea of having a bridge between 
New York and Brooklyn, twenty-seven years ago, will, on Thursday, the 24th of May, 
hand over the complete structure, which has cost fifteen million dollars, to the rep- 
resentatives of the two cities. The President and Cabinet, United States Senators and 
Representatives, and Governors of States, have been invited to witness the ceremony. 
William M. Evarts and Dr. Storrs will be the orators. The bridge weighs thirty-four 
thousand tons, and its height is one hundred and thirty-five feet above the East River 
at high water. Its length between termini is one and one-eighth miles. The towers 
at each end are higher than Trinity Church steeple. There areabout two million miles 
of wire in the bridge supports. 


—Madame Sara Bernhardt is reported by the London £ra as having recently ef- 
fected an assurance on her life, in favor of her son, Maurice, and, as is usual in such 
cases, a medical examination of the artist was gone through. The committee of 
management, having heard so much of the fragile condition of the actress, insisted 
upon having the separate opinion of as many as five medical men. Each gave in his 
conviction that Madame Bernhardt was in the enjoyment of perfect health, and pos- 
sessed, moreover, remarkable physical strength. “From an examination made after the 
great final poisoning scene in “ Fedora,” when the pulse of M. Berton went up to one 
hundred and twenty-seven pulsations to the minute, Madame Bernhardt was found to 
be comparatively calm, hers registering most regularly only seventy-six. 


—aAn interesting discovery has recently been made in the Marburg archives, in the 
shape of thirty large parchment volumes, containing the official documents relating to 
the employment of Hessian troops by the british Government, and to their partici- 
pation in the American war. These volumes not only contain the entire diplomatic 
negotiations between the Landgrave of Hesse and Great Britain, but also the complete 
corresponder.ce of this prince with his generals in America, with excellent sketches 
and maps of the localities of the Hessian headquarters. 


—The Newtown (Pa.,) Exterprise gives this account of two Bucks County farmer’s 
boys: “Some days ago, we noticed, while riding through Upper Makefield, a very 
small boy plowing for corn. The little fellow had to reach up to hold the plow-handles. 
It was a wheel plow, and ran along very nicely. On inquiry, we learned that he was 
a son of John Martindell, who is an invalid. It is said that this hoy does most of the 
work on the place, or, in common parlance, ‘runs the farm,’ which consists of some 
seventy acres. He is only about ten years old, and has plowed two years. Near by is 
the farm of Edward Longshore, who is also an invalid, aud cannot go out to attend to 
business. He has a son, some sixteen years old, who does most of the work, and gets 
it all done in season. The son, unfortunately, is a cripple, being quite lame. He has 
taken two large loads of hay to Philadelphia this spring.” 








FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, May 17. 

HE crop report of the Agricultural Bureau for May, which had been waited for 
with much interest, was issued on the 10th inst.,—a day too late for notice in this 
department last week. It did not, however, disclose any state of facts materially dif- 
ferent from what had been already estimated by private observers. On the whole there 
as against 80 at the beginning of April. The California showing, 77 per cent., is not 
as favorable as had been generally represented ; but on the whole, as already remarked, 
the report about confirms the common estimates. The stock markets have been with- 
out special features of change, but the range of prices is lower than a week ago. The 
“large operators” are said to be “ out of the market,” and there is apparent the same 
caution and indisposition to speculate which have been noticed heretofore. Capital has 
been drawn, however, from the stock exchanges to the breadstuff and oil exchanges, 
The Fargo Argus publishes three columns of reports of the wheat prospects in 
Northern Dakota and the Red River Valley, showing an increased acreage of twenty- 

five per cent., and a probable increase of ten per cent. in the yield. 





WHERE THERE IS A WEAKNESS OF THE THROAT OR LUNGS, A NEGLECTED COLD 
may be all that is required to establish a lingering and generally fatal disease. Even 
where there is no special tendency to bronchial or pulmonary troubles, a severe cold, 
left to take care of itself, often plants the seeds of a serious complaint, sure to be 
developed by subsequent indiscretions. Take especial care of your health, therefore, 
from the very earliest symptoms of a cough or cold, by prudently resorting to Dr. Jayne’s 
Expectorant, which will soothe and strengthen the bronchial tubes, allay inflammation, 
and cleanse them and the lungs of all irritating substances. An ounce of prevention 
is better than a pound of cure. 





The following were the closing quotations (bids,) of principal stocks in the New 
York market, yesterday, compared with those of a week ago: 


May 16. May 9. 
Central Pacific, 73% 715% 
Canada Southern, : 65 3% tx 
Denver and Rio Grande, . 48% 49% 
Delaware and Hudson, 1cg\ 110 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 124% 126% 
Erie, . 35% 36% 
Lake Shore, . 109% 110 5% 
Louisville and Nashville, ; : : : ‘ 49% 52% 
Michigan Central, . : : : ‘ . ; 93% 94% 
Missouri Pacific, ‘ , : , 1027 104% 
Northwestern, common, 132% 134% 
New York Central, 121} 122% 
New Jersey Central, . 11% 79% 
Onta:io and Western, 26 5% 27% 
Omaha, . 47% 
Omaha, preferred, 1034 
Pacific Mail, 403% 
St. Paul, 103% 104 % 
Texas Pacific, 37% 39% 
Union Pacific, . . ‘ ; , P , 94% 97% 
Wabash, . : : : , ‘ : - + 26% 29% 
Wabash, preferred, : : : 425% 463¢ 
Western Union, 82% 835 


The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of leading stocks in the Philadel- 
phia market, yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


May 16. May 9. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 58% 58 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, . 26% 27% 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 43% 43% 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, 66% re yy bid 
Northern Pacific, common, 0% 1% 
Northern Pacific, preferred, a4 883 
Northern Central Railroad, .. 563% bid 56% 
Buffalo, New York and Pittsburg Railroad, 15 153% 
North Pennsylvania Railroad, 67 68 % 
United Companies of New Jersey Railroad, i192. bid = 192 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, 18 bid 18 bid 
New Jersey Central, 78 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the Phila- 
delphia market yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 5s, 1881, continued at 3%, 103% 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . 112 112% 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, . 113 113% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, . 119 119% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . 119 119% 
United States 3s, registered, 103% 103% 
United States currency 6s, 1895, 127 
United States currency 6s, 1896, 128 
United States currency 6s, 1897, 129 
United States currency 6s, 1898, 130 
United States currency 6s, 1899, 131 


The export of specie from the port of New York, for the week ending May 12th, 
amounted to $170,875, all of which was silver, with the exception of fifteenthousand dol- 
lars gold for Central and South America. The specie imports were $46,767. 

The New York banks, in their statement of the 12th inst., showed a large gain 
($3,399,700,) in surplus reserve, so that they then held 35,003,825 in excess of the 
legal requirements. Their stock of specie was $60,022,000. 

The banks of Philadelphia, in their statement of the same date, showed an increase 
in the item of reserve of $418,369, in national bank notes of $59,641, in due from 
banks of $116,165, in due to banks of $211,601, in deposits of $263,861, and in circu- 
lation of $14,359. There was a decrease in the item of loans of $238,763. The banks 
continue to enlarge their deposits and strengthen their reserves, but otherwise there is 
no noteworthy change in their situation. They have $4,899,000 loaned in New 
York. 

During the month of April, the arrivals of immigrants numbered 78,475. Of 
these, there arrived from England and Wales 10,742, Ireland 11,796, Scotland 3,512, 


| Austria 797, Belgium 360, Bohemia 440, Denmark 1,463, France 368, Germany 25,170, 
had been an improvement in the condition of the winter wheat, its acreage being 83%, | 


Hungary 487, Italy 6,220, Netherlands 1,443, Norway 2,189, Russia 210, Poland 264, 
Sweden 3,308, Switzerland 1,686, Dominion of Canada 7,691; from all other coun- 
tries, 3,795. In April, 1882, the arrivals aggregated 104,274. For the four months of 
1882, to May Ist, the arrivals were 544,601; this year, for the corresponding period, 
they have been 417,689. 

A telegram from Memphis says that the auditing board to settle the debt of that city 
(the old city,) “have agreed upon the amount of new bonds to be issued for the old 
under the recent act of the Legislature. They adopted the calculation of Drexel & Co. 
of Philadelphia, which allows $1,145 of new bonds for every two thousand dollars of 
old, and adds $147 to every one thousand dollars of Flippin compromise bonds. The 
auditing board are now daily funding the debt of the old city of Memphis, and issuing 
new bonds. The money to pay the July (1883,) and January (1884,) coupons on the 
new bonds is now on hand in bank, and the settlement is rapidly progressing. All the 
home creditors of the city have accepted the settlement.” 





THE DISPLAY OF SPRING BONNETS, HATS AND FINE MILLINERY, AS SHOWN BY 
George C. Lincoln, 1206 Chestnut Street, is attracting considerable attention, as his 
prices are moderate, his stock large and select, his attendants polite, and all goods sold 
warranted as represented. He is rapidly gaining, a very large cash trade, and it will 
pay buyers to examine his goods before purchasing elsewhere. 
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THOMPSON’S 
Patent-Cut Pantaloons 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS 


Supertority ts claimed for our 
make, 
And universally conceded by 
all who wear them 





IN FIT, STYLE AND COMFORT. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, Patentee, 


908 WatnuT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
New York House, 245 Broadway. 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 
BILLETs, SLABS AND FoRGINGS OF OPEN 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 
Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. 


OrFicE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


Sure AND ENGINE 





Buitpinc Co., 





PHILADELPHIA. 





Wn. SELLERS & Ga. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












MITCHELL'S 


2ist & Race Sts. 























BUY J. W. & CO. CLOTHING. 


Because it has the style. 
Because it has the fit. 
Because it is not old stock. 


Because it is not wholesale stock. 


Because it is exchangeable. 
Because it is returnable. 
Because it is well made. 


Because it is thoroughly good. 


Because it is fair-priced. 
This always stands. 


If same quality and make is cheaper anywhere 


else, bring ours back, and take the cash. 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


Adjoining Continental Hotel. 


MEn’s AND Boys’ TAILORS AND CLOTHIERS. 


818, 820 AND 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 





FITZGERALD’S PATENT GAS-MAKING 
APPARATUS, PATENTED 1881. 





This wonderful machine will make gas tor a ten-roumeu house, 
equal if not a better gas tnan that furnished by the city gas compa- 
nies, and at one-third the cost charged by them. Price of machine 
rated to supply ten lights, $35; twenty-five lights, $85; and all 
other sizes furnished equally as cheap in proportion. 


FACTORY AND SALESROOM : 
111 N. FOURTH STREET, ABOVE ARCH. 


N. B.—Wanted, a live agent in every town and city in the 
United States to handle my goods. A permanent. legitimate, hand- 
somely-paying business can be built up on the above named goods, 
mm connection with others not mentioned here. For further informa- 





tion, send 3-cent stamp, 


Georce A. FLETCHER. Samugc S. THompson. 


MITCHELL, FLETCHER & (0., 
IMPORTING GROCERS, 


CHESTNUT AND TWELFTH STs. 
AGENTS FOR 


The Celebrated 
Brookdale Flour. 


KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 


Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

















THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 

CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of Trusts; also, 
for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructit le vaults. 


jJ. L. ERRINGER, 
President. 


EDWARD S. HANDY, 
Vice- President. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
Sec’y and Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Benjamin BR. Comrcys. 
Aucustus HEATON, 
Daniet Happock, Jr. 
Epwarp Y. TownseNnpb. 


. Lrvincston ERRINGER. 
P. MCCULLAGH. 
James L. CracuornA 


Hon, Wituram A. PorTEr. a M. Agrtsen. 

Lpwarp S: Hanpy. ANIEL B. ( uMMINS. 

ALEXANDER Brown. Wivuiam S. Grant. 
Cuas. D. Reep. 





ADVANTAGES OF THE 
REMINGTON TYPE WRITER. 


Legibility.—The writing of this 
machine is fully as legible as print. The 
vexatious mi-takes, annoyances and waste 
of time incident to illegible pen writing 
are therefore avoided. 

Rapidity.—The average speed of 
the pen is from twenty to thirty words per 
minute. The average speed of the Type | 
Writer is from fifty to seventy-five words 
per minute; and, as any number of copies, 
from two to ten, can be made at the same 
time, it follows that with the Type Writer 





DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR MAILED 


from two to twenty hours’ work can be 
done in one hour. “Time is money.” 
Ease.—As in using the machine one 
can write with one, two or three fingers 
of either hand, and sit in any desired po- 
sition, it is manifest that the drudgery of 
writing with the pen, whereby a single set 
of muscles and a constrained position of 
the body are necessitated, is overcome. 
The Type Writer is a complete safeguard 
against evil results from close application. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, Sole Agents. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 715 CHESTNUT STREET. 









Se TRS RREN 


Be eS ARE NY 
















































